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The war has brought home to America the vital importance of fathers 
in the lives of their children. The spiritual values that are inherent 
in the father-child relationship can never be replaced by any others. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, which happily num- 
bers more than 900,000 men among its active members, has devoted 
some of its strongest emphasis toward perpetuation of those values. 








The restdenti Message 


Fathers Also Serve 


HE National Congress of Parents and Teachers began its existence forty-seven years 

ago as the National Congress of Mothers, and in spite of the fact that many fathers were 

interested even then, the P.T.A. is still sometimes thought of as a woman’s organization. 

This is so far from the truth that in the month of June, when we celebrate Father’s Day, we want 

to pay our tribute to all the fathers who are loyal and active members of our local associations, 
who serve on state boards and on the National Board. 

Back of practically every one of our women leaders is a man who believes in the purposes 
of the organization and who makes it possible for his wife to give time to child welfare work and 
to leave home to attend meetings, even though he cannot share them with her. In the local 
associations, men are carrying responsibility and taking an active interest in the work of the 
schools and other matters of community betterment for children. 

Fathers are coming increasingly to realize that children need understanding and companion- 
ship and that a father completely engrossed in his own affairs imposes a loss on his children 
that can never be made up to them later. We soon learned, as an organization, that fathers are 
no less necessary than mothers if children are to have a complete family atmosphere in which to 
grow up; we therefore changed the word “‘Mothers” in our corporate name to “Parents.” 








—— is no tie more binding than that between a loving and beloved father and his children. 
This is such an ancient truth that our best description of God is “Our Father who art in 
Heaven.’”’ The basis of our religion is the fatherhood of God and hence the brotherhood of man. 
Our political system is built on a belief in the dignity and worth-whileness of the individual be- 
cause he is a child of our common Father. To a small child “God” and “Father” are synony- 
mous terms; his idea of God is a magnification of his own father. 

I should like to share with you some words written many years ago: 


It is some time before the true awfulness of parenthood dawns upon a father. He rejoices with 
exceeding great joy when his first child is born. But he has as yet no idea of what is expected of 
him. Jt is not what the community expects of a father that is so alarming; it is what his own child ex- 
pects of him that frightens him. It is the unexpected way in which young children deify their fa- 
thers which startles most men into their senses. When a man hears his babe say his prayers to him- 
self, or notes his implicit confidence that he himself is quite omnipotent, it makes him uneasy. 
No one ever told him that he was to become God to another soul some day. . . . The only infallible 
teachers of fathers are their own children. 


In our parent-teacher associations special care is being taken to keep up the membership 
of the fathers who have gone into service, so that they may feel they are still part of a group 
that is doing its best to look after all children. 


To our father members, wherever they may be, our deepest appreciation of all they mean to 


us. May their numbers increase. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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LIVING WITH 
THE WAR 











HETHER we like it or not we have a war 
We our hands, We shall have it for some 

time to come, and we shall have to learn 
to live with it. The peoples of the occupied coun- 
tries have had a far harder lesson than we have. 
The people of Britain have had to take hardships 
and punishments that our situation has not even 
approached and apparently will not approach 
unless something entirely unexpected should oc- 
cur. Yet in spite of our relatively privileged posi- 
tion, there are signs that we have not learned how 
to live gracefully with the war. 

One notes it most readily in the fact that our 
nerves are on edge. A few days ago I was buying 
a newspaper at a downtown interurban station 
in Chicago. A middle-aged woman bustled up, 
elbowed me aside, picked up a newspaper, and 
presented four cents in payment. As she was 
starting away, the man said, “Pardon me, lady. 
This paper is five cents on Saturday.” She turned 
back, glared at him, flung down a penny, and 
snapped, “Did you think I would cheat you for 
one cent?” 

I looked at him and he looked at me, and then 
we both smiled. He raised his shoulders, spread 
his arms wide with his palms turned upward, 
and rolled his eyes in an expressive gesture that 
said plainly, “That’s what you’re up against in 
this business.” 

As I paid for my paper, I remarked, “It’s a good 
thing you can laugh about things like that.” 

“If I couldn’t,” he answered, “I’d go nuts.” 

He would, too. And so will you and I, unless 
we learn to take the war good-naturedly and to 
laugh at our minor discomforts. 

There are, of course, some people in this country 
to whom the war has brought real tragedy. They 
are the men who have returned from the fighting 
fronts crippled in mind or body. They are the 
mothers and fathers, the wives, the children, and 
the other relatives of men who have been killed 
in battle or are reported missing or who are 
known to be prisoners in the hands of a fierce and 
unscrupulous enemy. These are the people who 
have suffered real hardship. But I suspect that 
these are not the ones who do the complaining, 
who speak rudely and act without consideration. 

More probably the complainers are the ones who 
now have to walk or use public transportation in- 
stead of driving their own automobiles; those who 
can no longer order thick, juicy steaks in restau- 
rants; those whose ration points do not cover all 
the luxuries they desire; those who are unwilling 
to pay double excise taxes on theater tickets; 
those who can no longer have shoes to match 
every dress; those who cannot buy their favorite 
chewing gum—and so on, far, far into the night. 
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W. W. BAUER, M.D. 


No Cause for Alarm 


GREAT many excellent persons have allowed 

their mental equilibrium to be disturbed by 
needless fears. There is, for example, the fear 
largely engendered by stories of the rejection of 
military inductees for medical reasons—the fear 
that our effectiveness as a nation has been im- 
paired because our collective health is in a de- 
plorable state. Yet this is not true, for the facts 
are quite the opposite. Military examinations are 
based on rigid criteria that determine fitness for 
service in the armed forces rather than on the 
more flexible standards that gauge an individual’s 
state of health in relation to long life and ordinary 


civilian needs. 


The unhealthful conditions disclosed by the 
draft examinations should, of course, be remedied 
as far as medical knowledge permits, but they 
should not be interpreted as meaning that the 
nation’s health is bad. Our increasing length of 
life, our steadily falling death rates, the virtual 
disappearance of important infectious diseases 
among us, our better methods of treatment for 
many other diseases, our improved nutrition, our 
shortened working hours (as compared with the 
twelve-hour day of not so long ago), and many 
other factors have contributed to a steady, con- 
sistent improvement in the health of the nation. 
Even the extraordinary demands of war have not 
yet seriously affected this most gratifying trend. 

We have had thus 
far, after two and a 
half years of war, no 
serious epidemics or 
other evidences of the 
adverse effects of war 
on our physical well- 
being. However, there 
are some _ indications 
that tuberculosis and 
accidents will mar the 
health record unless 
special precautions are 
taken. 

Another of our fears 
is that the curtailment 
of the number of doc- 
tors available for civil- 
lan service, especially 
the shortage of young 
doctors, may have an ef- 
fect upon the nation’s 
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HEN a nation “digs in” for a prolonged 

period of conflict, the citizens of that 
nation have certain adjustments to make. 
They must learn to deal with the added ten- 
sion caused by disturbing news from the 
home front. They must set themselves the 
task of keeping their lives serene for the sake 
of their children as well as for their own 
sakes. In this article a well-known physician 
points out some needless fears, analyzes 
them, and shows how they can be controlled. 





health. This could happen, but it need not if 
everyone will cooperate, on the one hand by not 
calling a doctor needlessly and on the other by not 
postponing necessary calls. Sometimes it may 
seem difficult to decide whether you actually need 
a doctor, but usually the doctor himself can tell 
you if you simply call him on the telephone. Try 
to call early in the day or during his office hours, 
so that he can plan necessary home calls to con- 
sume as little time, gasoline, and rubber as pos- 
sible. Of course, whenever you can, go to your 
doctor’s office instead of asking him to come to you. 

Many people worry about dangers of malnutri- 
tion under food rationing. To begin with, we 
have had nothing in this country to compare with 
the rationing in Britain or presumably, if we 
could get the facts, in Germany. How Germany 
is faring we do not know, except that the Nazis 
themselves have asserted that everyone else in 
Europe will starve before Germany does. Britain 
has certainly tightened its national belt, and yet 
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the health situation there is excellent and there 
are no apparent signs of malnutrition. 

In spite of rationing, or perhaps because of it, 
food is so abundant in this country that no one 
who uses his ration stamps with sense and judg- 
ment and employs unrationed foods wisely need 
have any fear of malnutrition. In fact, the excel- 
lent earnings of many industrial workers are now 
enabling them to have better diets than they have 
ever been accustomed to before—if they spend 
their money judiciously. This nation is not in 
danger of malnutrition on the basis of any ration- 
ing we have yet seen or are likely to see. 

One of the principal things that human beings 
fear under any circumstances is uncertainty. In 
Britain it was demonstrated that children stood up 
better under the actual blitz than under the antici- 
pation of it. Anyone who has ever had stage fright 
knows that it disappears once the plunge is taken. 
Soldiers who are on edge before battle usually en- 
dure the experience of battle much better than the 
prospect of it. 

Predictions of heavy losses and civilian casual- 
ties in coming military operations, gloomy pre- 
views of the food situation, pessimistic forecasts 
of the tire and gasoline shortages, and the ever- 
busy rumor factory to which our enemies con- 
tribute and which our own thoughtless citizens 
encourage, have put many citizens in a state of ap- 
prehension. Too much preoccupation with war 
news, especially with detailed accounts of grue- 
some battles, is not good for sensitive persons who 
react strongly to the unpleasant and the horrible. 
Such persons do themselves no good and cer- 
tainly do not help the war effort by reading any 
more war news and comments or listening to any 
more war radio broadcasts than are necessary to 
keep them properly informed. This advice applies 
especially to those who have relatives in the active 
theaters of warfare. 


Training for Tension 


SYCHOLOGISTS have demonstrated what mili- 

tary men have long known, that troops behave 
better under fire if they are well trained. This 
is not because training makes them braver. It 
simply makes them more sure of what to do and 
how and when to do it. 

Anyone who is transplanted from his accus- 
tomed environment may have difficulties in mak- 
ing satisfactory adjustments. It is easy to see 
that war workers traveling to new communities 
have changed their environmental situation. It is 
not so easy to see that one’s environment may be 
completely changed even if one has lived in the 


6 


same place for many years. The change is in the 
routine of life and in one’s attitude toward it. 
Therefore it is constructive for all of us, in an 
emergency situation, to hold on as much as pos- 
sible to our normal routine. 

True, you cannot indulge your hobby of taking 
pictures as fully as in peacetime, but you can en- 
joy the pictures you have taken in the past. Yoy 
can no longer travel, but you can read about far- 
away places. You may not be able to play your 
favorite game, but you can still keep alive your 
interest in it. If you have a hobby that does not 
interfere with the war effort, hold on to it, at 
least to as great an extent as you can without 
detracting from your wartime obligations. 

Entertaining can no longer be as elaborate or 
as frequent as it used to be, but that is no reason 
for abandoning all pretense at normal social in- 
tercourse. Relaxation in appropriate amounts need 
cause no one to feel ashamed. Reasonable recre- 
ation is not neglect of the war effort. Rather, it 
ensures a sensible preservation of the ability to 
make a better and more sustained contribution 
toward our country’s eventual victory. 


Making the Adjustment 


N order to live with this war, one must first 
of all have a conscience satisfied with his contri- 
bution to the war, whatever it may be. People 
often grow tired of giving blood, buying bonds, 
saving fats, salvaging paper, and conserving gas- 
oline and rubber. The civilian sometimes regards 
these things as unimportant, because, after all, 
he is just one of millions and his little contribu- 
tion will never be missed. The fact is, of course, 
that if every citizen felt that way there would 
be no plasma, no salvaged wastepaper or kitchen 
fats, and no money. 

Doing one’s little bit in one’s own little sphere 
is the first step. Holding on to a little of normal 
peacetime living is the second step. Keeping com- 
fortably busy is the third step. Enjoying mod- 
erate relaxation without using vital materials or 
stealing time from the war effort is the fourth step. 
And all four steps come more easily if in time of 
peace one has developed a philosophy of living 
and a religious conviction to live by. 

In Britain, studies of the effect of the blitz 
upon children were summed up in one phrase: 
“Your children can take it if you can.” Other 
human beings have taken tremendous punishment 
under the iron heel of the Nazis and the savagery 
of the Japanese, and they have not succumbed. 
Shall we, in our comparative peace and security, 
fail to keep our daily lives serene? 
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Are Children’s Ktedlir 


Programs Disappearing? 





programs passed? If so, what has taken 

its place? There will be as many answers 
to these questions as there are people who have 
opinions. 

Ever since the beginnings of radio, controversy 
has waged, principally among parents, over the 
subject of radio fare for children. To a large 
extent the unfavorable criticisms have come from 
parents who have found it difficult to accept their 
children’s likes and dislikes in this new field of 
entertainment. 

In the early days of radio, children’s 


H> the era of the so-called children’s radio 
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JUDITH WALLER 


the air to interest youngsters. Later came the 
various clubs, with their membership buttons, 
badges, secret signs, and codes, to which every 
child clamored to belong. 

After ten or twelve years that particular fad 
gave way to other types of programs—those in 
which children themselves participated. There 
were the juvenile theaters, the amateur hours, 





programs were fairly innocuous. They 
consisted to a large extent of stories 
told either by a “story lady” or an 
“Uncle Bob.” These stories were sup- 
posed to appeal to children of all age 
levels. In fact, age levels were never 
even considered. Anything in the way 
of a story program for children was 
supposed to satisfy any child from five 
to fourteen, and it probably did, since 
in those days there was little else on 
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UST what is a children’s radio program? To what extent 
should children’s radio listening be confined to broad- 
casts planned especially for children? What is the effect 
of the war on radio presentations for boys and girls, and 
what may be expected when the war is over? Thoughtful 
parents will find food for meditation in the ideas here 
presented, which correct several common misunderstand- 
ings and indicate some of the needs that await fulfillment. 























uiz shows, spelling bees, and many others. Some 
f these programs are still to be found on radio 
tations, large and small, throughout the country. 

vr example, story hours, always popular with 
nall children, are broadcast in many forms over 
cal stations. 

It was not long, however, before advertisers 
ealized that here was a new medium that could 
e used to appeal to the mothers of the country. 

What better way to sell their products than 
through the children? And what better way of 
ppealing to the children than through their radio 
programs? So box-tops and “thrillers” came into 
eing. At that time the advertiser, in his search 

r the kind of program that would catch the 
ttention of the largest number of youngsters, 
naturally turned to the comic strips that for years 
had been followed so fervently by adults and 
children alike. By dramatizing the stories in the 
strips and thus bringing to life these favorite 
haracters, they found a ready-made vehicle for 
heir presentations. 


The Advent of Adventure 


T HE early success of these first serials tended 
- to overstimulate the imaginations of many 

ript writers, and the children’s adventure story 
was born. It was a “natural.” All boys and girls 
love adventure, but before long many of the pro- 
rams took on characteristics that caused parents 
o rise up in arms as crusaders. Like old-time 





movies, the daily episodes 
were so planned as to leave 
the hero hanging over the 
cliff by his fingernails or the 
heroine locked in a vault and 
about to die. The result- 
ing suspense, together 
with the dangerous situa- 
tions and the frequent 
kidnapping episodes, 
aroused serious reactions 
in the minds of small 
listeners, the parents 
claimed. 

Many of the criti- 
cisms leveled at these 
radio serials were just. 
But, as usual, parents 
were prone to general- 
ize instead of being 
specific, and the good 
programs suffered 
along with the bad. No 
radio station escaped the accusation of broadcast- 
ing stories that would terrify children, send them 
shivering to bed from fear, and cause them to toss 
and turn in nightmares the long night through. 

Fortunately, however, not all parents were will- 
ing to condemn on such broad lines. Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, who was president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers during the time 
that the controversy was.at white heat, said: “It 
might be well for us to sit down and analyze a bit. 
The folk tale, with its dragon breathing fire, its 
child-eating ogre, and its bloody conflicts, is as 
old as language. Children and childish adults have 
been frightened into being good by threats of the 
bogeyman and the policeman. ... These tales 
have served in ancient times to stimulate and 
energize many a flagging spirit.” 

Often when parents and teachers were asked 
about the type of story they would prefer to hear 
broadcast, they came back with a plea for the 
classics, such as Treasure Island, Huckleberry 
Finn, Robin Hood, Hansel and Gretel, Pinocchio, 
and the fairy tales of Hans Christian Andersen 
and the brothers Grimm. Apparently, however, it 
had been years since many of them had read those 
classic tales. They had forgotten the episodes of 
kidnapping and other violence in Treasure Island, 
in Pinocchio, in Hansel and Gretel, in Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, and in Huckleberry Finn. 

They also forgot about the queen in one of An- 
dersen’s fairy tales who was punished for her 
wickedness by being rolled down the road in a 
keg of nails, and about the little mermaid who 
lost her tongue and danced on swords all the rest 
of her life. Those are the stories that make up so 
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many of the so-called children’s classics that moth- 
ers and teachers preferred to modern radio fare. 

The fine young men and women who are today 
on far-flung battlefields and in military posts all 
over the world, giving such an excellent account of 


' themselves, do not seem to have been seared or in 


any way harmed by those much-condemned thrill- 
ers and terror stories they heard as children. For 
it was during that period that this controversy 
over children’s programs was at its height. 


Decline of the Thriller 


I" THE years that have followed, many programs 
have come and gone, and at present there are 
only half a dozen of the thriller type left on the 
networks. These have to a great extent been re- 
vised and reslanted in an attempt to meet the ob- 
jections of parents and still retain the interest of 
the child. There is Jack Armstrong, the All- 
American Boy, who made his debut in 1933, more 
than ten years ago, and who today ranks in popu- 
larity with the storied heroes of yesterday, Tom 
Swift and Frank Merriwell. Every effort is made 
by the writers and directors of this program to 
emphasize law and order and respect for home 
and school yet keep the program full of interest. 

Then there are Terry and the Pirates, who live 
their adventurous lives in China, and Dick Tracy, 
who is now trying to teach the dangers of black 
markets and always to show that crime never 
pays. Captain Midnight is one of the popular 
heroes, and the Lone Ranger is probably the most 
popular of all. The Lone Ranger, indeed, is the 
present-day version of Robin Hood. His cry “Hi- 
ho, Silver! Awa-a-y!” has become so familiar in 
American homes that it was used as the password 
by landing parties when American troops first set 
foot on African soil. Superman completes the list. 

At present, during these days of war, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the child is much 
more interested in real adventure than in make- 
believe; that he wants to hear about airplanes, 
submarines, and tanks; that he is absorbed in the 
heroic exploits of our own flesh-and-blood heroes. 
He doesn’t need to draw on his imagination for 
adventure; he can read about it every morning in 
the newspaper and see it pictured in the newsreels. 

It is nevertheless true that the child must have 
a variety of vicarious experiences in the process 
of growing up, and these he can easily acquire 


| through the infinite variety of radio fare that is 


offered to him. Children themselves have refused 
to he classified by age levels as tq,their likes and 
dislikes. They deem it their proyince to listen to 


and enjoy any radio program that appeals to 
_ them. 


It is also perfectly true that many boys and girls 
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between the ages of ten and fourteen have out- 
grown children’s programs and have acquired the 
habit of listening to adult programs instead. But 
planners of children’s programs still divide the 
listening habits of children into three groups: the 
preschool group, up to six years of age; the inter- 
mediate group, from six to nine; and the older 
group, from ten to fourteen. They feel that pro- 
grams with definite appeals to children at each of 
these age levels should be built and broadcast. 
On the contrary, the results of any survey of 
children’s radio-listening tastes that has been 
made during the last few years will completely 
refute this idea, except where the youngest group 
is concerned. It may be taken for granted that 
children up to six years of age are not interested 
in adult programs and that broadcasts of stories 
can be planned with a certain assurance of reach- 
ing that particular group. That is, of course, if 
children up to six years of age listen to the radio 
at all. There is some doubt on this point. In al- 
most every instance, when a young child listens, 
the parent is listening with him,.and just how 
much of this is done has never been determined. 


Today and Tomorrow 


gre the child is living these days in a world 
fraught with every kind of thrill and adven- 
ture, it is obvious that he is not much interested 


in the type of radio program that amused or en-. 


tranced him before the war. Of course, it is im- 
possible to determine how much the war will color 
the thinking and attitudes of our children of to- 
morrow. Will it be safe to assume, for example, 
that after the war all will be forgotten and chil- 
dren will return to their old listening habits? If 
they do, of course we shall go back to the old 
controversy. 

Just what approach to this problem should those 
who plan children’s programs use now? Can any 
child be interested in a program that doesn’t in- 
clude the tools of modern warfare? Is there any 
group that still wants fairy stories, history dra- 
matically portrayed, music, or any of the devices 
that once held a strong appeal? Should writers 
be discouraged from planning children’s pro- 
grams? Do children still want them? 

Of course they do and of course they always 
will. Children’s programs will never disappear 
from radio any more than daytime serials will, or 
informational programs or quizzes or comedy or 
jazz. Programs will change, emphasis will change, 
format will change. Poor shows will drop out, 
but the good ones will remain. There will be fairy 
tales for small children and adventure tales for 
older ones. For just as truly as variety is the spice 
of life, so is it the spice of radio broadcasting. 
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GETTING 
READY 


Responsibility 


are like the little boy who, saying his pray- 

ers one night, tried to be repentant for an 
especially naughty day. On this occasion he 
startled his mother by closing with: “And, dear 
God, make me a good little boy. I try awfully 
hard to be good, and I think I could be, God, if 
you just hadn’t given me such an awful little 
sister and such a terrible little brother!” Too 
often we adults tend to excuse ourselves with the 
same kind of “if.” We should be able to under- 
stand how hard it is for children to face responsi- 
bilities because we are so prone to evade our own. 
Yet democracy can survive only if we develop a 
citizenry, fit for freedom, competent and ready to 
accept the responsibilities that freedom entails. 
In a democratic nation each person must be re- 
sponsible for his own behavior. Moreover, since 
the affairs of the nation are conducted by its own 
citizens, each person must also assume responsi- 
bility for the total behavior of his community. 


Me of us tend to shirk responsibility. We 


What Is It—and When Does It Begin? 


wm do we mean when we talk of accepting 
responsibility? If you turn to a dictionary 
you will find such meanings as that for which one 















ONVOYING children 
adulthood has always been important; 

but today it is more than important—it is 
absolutely essential to permanent victory. 
Certainly it is not an easy task and the earlier 
it is begun the better. The course is clearly 
charted in this article by the author of “Free- 
dom and Discipline in the Early Years,” which 
appeared in the issue for November, 1943. 


into responsible 
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is accountable. A responsible person is trust- 
worthy; able to answer for one’s conduct or obliga- 
tions. These definitions fit our democratic philos- 
ophy. Only an individual who is trustworthy in 
regard to that for which he is accountable is quali- 
fied for freedom. A democratic way of life can be 
sustained only if such competency is developed in 
the whole body of citizens. 

Not long ago a friend of mine, an eight- 
year-old boy, was telling me how in his family 
every member had certain responsibilities, I 
asked him just what he meant. “Well,” he said, 
“you see, each one of us has certain things he is 
expected to do, and he knows the family is depend- 
ing on him for these things.” How better could we 
express the concept of responsibility? 

Every kindergarten teacher knows that training 
for responsibility begins at home. If the family 
fails to develop this spirit in the child during 
his early years, he is inevitably handicapped when 
he enters school. One day, shortly before the end 
of the morning session, I came into a kindergarten 
where I was a guidance counselor. A new little 
boy who had been in school only about two weeks 
was fastening the last of the many warm, bulky 
outer garments that little children have to learn to 
take off and put on in the cold winter weather. He 
had come to us an overprotected, overdependent 
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child, the product of an indulgent mother and a 
devoted but misguided nurse—unable to take care 
of his own needs in the way that a well-brought- 
up five-year-old should do. 

As I watched him tugging at his cap, his teacher 
pent down to help him snap the fastener. Then she 
rose, glanced at the clock, turned to me, and said 
with a weary sigh but in a tone of great relief, 
“Well, it has taken him almost the whole morning 
to take them off and put them on again—but he 
has done it!” Our little kindergartner, whose 
home training had neglected this all-important 
ability, had passed a big milestone on the road 
toward taking responsibility for himself. 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 


If his training in the preschool years has 
been wisely guided, a child should have come 
along way on this road before he enters school. 
He needs to, for when he becomes a member of a 
school group he faces all sorts of new respon- 
sibilities. One of the first is to learn to get to 
school on time. If a youngster is habitually late, 
there is the possibility, of course, that some- 
thing in the home or school situation—something 
outside his control—is causing the tardiness; 
and this should be looked into. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the important point for all concerned is to 
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see that the child accepts the responsibility for 
punctuality as his own. To achieve this, home 
and school must cooperate. 

Another day, I was giving g Stanford-Binet 
intelligence test to a bright six-year-old girl 
in the first grade. When I came to the question, 
“What’s the thing for you to do when you notice 
on your way to school that you are in danger of 
being tardy ?”—she replied, “Oh, J don’t do any- 
thing. They just make the car go faster!” Quite 
obviously she did not think that the responsibility 
for arriving on time was hers. 

Such incidents—and there are countless oth- 
ers—illustrate clearly our failure as parents to 
give children responsibilities and to get them 
to accept them as their own. Perhaps this child 
could have walked to school. If so, gasoline ra- 
tioning would actually have benefited her. 


While They’re Young, We’re Responsible 


HH’ DO children develop a sense of responsibil- 
ity? Certain educational principles and re- 
search findings will help us to answer this im- 
portant question. First, child development studies 
that indicate just what children are capable of 
doing at various ages will guide us toward know- 
ing how much to expect of a child at a certain age. 
Of course, allowances must be made for individual 
differences, but age may serve as a general meas- 
ure of the obligations that children are ready 
to assume. 

Second, educational experiments have shown 
clearly that children learn by doing. All good 
modern teaching is based on a recognition of 
this fact. Also, research studies in character 
education indicate that the traits that make up 
character are learned, just like any other skill, 
by doing. In other words, tendencies such as 
that of being of service to others, of exercising 
self-restraint, of overcoming obstacles—those 
ways of behaving that we call strength of charac- 
ter—are developed by living through many and 
varied experiences in which one actually serves 
others, in which one really controls oneself, in 
which one overcomes various kinds of obstacles. 
Children do not learn these traits just by having 
grownups tell them the right way to behave; they 
learn by doing. They learn to become responsible 
people by being given responsibilities and by tak- 
ing them. 
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If We Would Be Wise— 


HE child comes into the world a helpless babe, 

it is true; but he should be emancipated from 
the uttér dependence of infancy as rapidly as 
his development permits. He should be given 
freedom to do what he is capable of doing; he 
should be given responsibility for doing what 
he is ready to do. Learning to feed himself, to 
dress himself, to put away his own toys—such 
achievements are important steps in the child’s 
development of responsibility. They are essential 
mileposts on his road to freedom. Young chil- 
dren usually greet 
such duties as joyous 
adventures. They want 
to do things for them- 
selves. They are eager 
to free themselves 
from the apron strings 
that tie them to adults. 
They have a genuine 
zest for being on their 
own. For this reason 
it is easy to establish 
in young children a 
wholesome attitude to- 
ward their obligations. 

Why, then, do so 
many of us lose this 
desire to take respon- 
sibility? Why do so 
many of us tend to 
evade rather than to 
seek it after these 
early years? As we 
leave the days of child- 
hood and advance toward maturity, accepting our 
own obligations does not always remain a delight- 
ful experience. There are some responsibilities 
that we have to learn to accept whether or not we 
enjoy them; that is one important step in our 
character development. 

If we in turn fail to help our children to develop 
these aspects of their characters, it is usually 
because we ask either too much or too little of a 
child and because we do not motivate him so that 
he really wants to take responsibility. We should 
carefully plan in advance situations in which he 
will have opportunities to assume obligations for 
which he is ready. Then, when a child performs 
his duties well, he should get the satisfaction of 
recognition, of approval, and a sense of status 
and achievement. Freedom entails responsibility, 
but readiness to accept responsibility also brings 
freedom. They are two sides of the same shield; 
a child is ready for that degree of freedom for 
which he can take responsibility. 
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Getting Down to Cases 


ne us consider a few concrete examples. A 
child is ready to ride a bicycle when he can 
be depended on to use it with due consideration 
for the safety of others and of himself, and when 
he can take proper care of it. Fulfilling these 
obligations brings him freedom to use his bicycle, 
Failure to meet them should mean being deprived 
of it until he is really ready for that privilege. 
Sharing in family tasks is an essential aspect 
of family life. Participation in home responsibilj- 
ties can be used to give the child a feeling of “be. 





Fink, Monkmeyer 


longingness” no less than participation in family 
privileges. The home that he helps to keep be- 
longs to him in a very vital way. When parents 
set the example and all members of the household 
share their tasks and perform them cheerfully, the 
children gradually take on increasing obligations 
with a growing sense of their own importance to 
the family’s welfare. Doing things together can 
be real fun. Hospitality, for example, is an en- 
riched experience for children who help prepare 
refreshments for their guests. 

In these, as in all other matters involving re- 
sponsibility for one’s own conduct and actions, 
we are dealing with growth processes. With 
increasing maturity a child is ready to meet larger 
individual and group obligations. He develops 
responsibility as he develops other abilities— 
through both maturity and experience. And let 
us always remember, too, that the measure of 


his responsibility should be the measure of his 


freedom. 
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Gifts.—A total amount of about $5,300,000 has been 
sent to Washington since Pearl Harbor in the form of out- 
right gifts to the government to help win the war. Many 
individuals and many organized groups send regular 
remittances. 


Progress.—The treatment of mental disorders in the 
United States has improved beyond all recognition. Two 
out of every five patients in hospitals for mental diseases 
have shown enough improvement, after about eighteen 
months of hospitalization, to return to their homes 
and families. 


Life Begins.—In a recent survey of writers, it was dis- 
covered that as a rule playwrights come out with their 
greatest works at the age of 44; novelists at 46; essayists 
at 51; satirists at 56; and historians at 57. 


Birth Certificates.—Seven states have now enlisted 
in the movement to abolish the stigma of illegitimate 
birth as far as the child is concerned. In these states it is 
not required that illegitimacy be recorded on the child’s 
birth certificate. The states are California, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, 
and Wyoming. 


Growth.— Yeast is one of the most remarkable of all 
plants in its ability to grow. It may increase in weight 
more than two thousand times in twenty-four hours. 


Air Age.—Insurance statistics have shown that it is 
actually safer today to travel by air between the United 
States and England than it is to go by water. The chances 
of a safe journey by air are 996 in a thousand; by water, 
approximately 994. 


Unfortunates.—About twenty-five babies are born 
every week to women who are inmates in our jails, peni- 
tentiaries, and other penal institutions. 


Legacy.—The great bacteriologist Pasteur left to the 
young scientists of his time some advice that may well be 
heeded by all the youth of today. He said, “Do not let 
yourselves be tainted by a barren skepticism, so do not be 
discouraged by the sadness of certain hours which pass 
over nations. . . . Say to yourselves first, ‘What have I 
done for my instruction?’ and as you advance, ‘What have 
I done for my country?’ until the time comes when you 
may have the immense happiness of thinking that you 
have contributed in some way to the progress and good 
of humanity.” 


Unlawful Traffic.—A lively trade in black market nylon 
stockings goes on among the more expensive restaurants, 
night clubs, theaters, and specialty shops. The average 
price is five dollars a pair. In one city it was discovered 
that the president of a bank kept a supply of five-dollar 
nylons in his private desk, for his best depositors! .. . 
Another device for cheating on the rationing program was 
unearthed, in which the customers of a food store simply 
left their ration books with the storekeeper and ordered 
by telephone. If they did not use up all their points, the 
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storekeeper saw nothing wrong in using the extra ones to 
make up his point total when other visitors to the store 
made purchases without turning over points. 


New Foods.— Many food discoveries have resulted from 
the war. Among them are a cereal-and-meat combina- 
tion put up like a candy bar; a new protein that may be 
worked into breakfast foods and bakery products, to com- 
pensate for the meat shortage; and—of all things—the 
common muskrat, which has been rechristened “‘marsh 
hare”’ and which is said to taste something like rabbit and 
very much like high-quality pork. 


Education by Air.—There is tremendous interest at 
present in the postwar possibilities of radio as a means of 
systematic public education. Radio, it is said, offers an 
unparalleled means of transmitting information about 
history, geography, literature, economics, and nearly all 
other branches of learning. Hygienic measures and the 
prevention of disease can also be explained, and the pro- 
grams based on such topics can be made as entertaining 
as any other radio fare if skillfully handled. 


Cork Substitute.—It has been discovered that the pith 
of cornstalks, corncobs, and sunflower stalks can be proc- 
essed into a thoroughly acceptable substitute for cork. 
The new product will find wide use in homes, schools, 
shops, and factories. 


How the Other Half Lives.—According to a recent 
authoritative report, there are no shoes, shirts, or suits to 
be had in Poland. The Nazis took them all. Children in 
France have been so long deprived of the nutritional ele- 
ments absolutely necessary to health that thousands of 
them now have tuberculosis and are barred from school. 
The lack of soap in all the occupied countries of Europe 
has resulted in widespread epidemics of loathsome skin 
diseases. Nazis allow the Belgians less than 886 calories a 
day, about half the “famine quota.’’ Children who do not 
die of disease or starvation are frequently thrown into jail 
to force information or conformity from their parents. 


Meat Pies.—The old-fashioned meat pie—including, of 
course, chicken pie in all its variations—is enjoying a re- 
birth of popularity. The addition of pastry, vegetables, 
and rich gravy seems to cover a multitude of sins in the 
way of scantiness of meat. 


Britain Reforms Her Schools.—In England a new bill 
provides free education for all children, starting with nur- 
sery schools for three-year-olds and continuing to age 18. 
A child may go to work at 15 but must study part time 
the next three years. 


Literal-Minded.—Remember the woman who pasted 
Red Cross Christmas seals on her chest to prevent tuber- 
culosis, and the girl who treated a bleeding nose by putting 
a tourniquet around the victim’s neck? Well, here’s a new 
one: A grocer recently complained to OPA by letter be- 
cause he had no ladder long enough to enable him to post 
the ceiling prices on the ceiling. 
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BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


Tom. I’m not trying to change your mind.” 
Dr. Clark regarded his friend Tom Talcott 
with wry affection. 

Tom grinned. “I’m not arguing with you. I’m 
arguing with myself.” 

“Hoping you’ll sound so convincing that your 
own doubts will just give up the struggle?” 

“Exactly. I’ve got to get in on this war, some- 
how. I’m tired of being a looker-on. And as far 
as I can see, the Merchant Marine is where old 
fellows like me can do the most good. But every 
time I get my mind made up, I begin wondering 
—and then I’m right back where I started from.” 

“TI wish I could help you out. But I can’t. My 
power to hand out ready-made advice is—well— 
limited.” 

“How the devil can a man know whether or not 
he’s making the right decision?” 

“He can’t, Tom. That’s the trouble. I’m afraid 
this is one of those not uncommon cases where you 
just have to decide one way or the other and then 
hope that your decision will make sense.” 

With a thoughtful toe, Tom nudged a pebble out 
of its roadside resting place. “It’s funny. We like 
to say a person’s old enough to know his own 
mind. But I knew my own mind a lot better at 
the age of twenty, when I enlisted in the last war, 
than I do now. I had no doubts then, no sense of 
home responsibilities, no disturbing knowledge of 
how often we disguise what we want to do as what 
we ought to do. But now my reasons for joining 
up have to be a lot more solid than the ones I had 
then. Because now there’s Miriam and the girls. 
I’m not kidding myself that it isn’t going to be 
tough on them if I go. It’s almost as though I 
were just getting out from under and letting them 
carry the load of things.” 

“What does Miriam say?” 

“You wouldn’t need three guesses on that one. 
She says, ‘Go ahead . . . if that’s what you think 
you ought to do.’ And she means it. She’s not 
being noble. You know the way some women will 
tell a man in words ‘Go ahead,’ while their voices 
are saying, ‘But if you do, you’ll be responsible 
for wrecking my life.’ Miriam’s not like that.” 


: "to don’t need to argue with me about it, 
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“She’s never been cheap. We all know that,” 
“No. And of course, she feels this war as deeply 


as I do. But... she’s already given Blake. 
Maybe I haven’t any right to go off and leave the 
whole home job to her.” 

“How would she manage—practically, I mean?” 

“She says she’ll be all right. She wants to take 
over the running of the store herself. That would 
make me feel a lot easier about leaving it. And I 
guess she can handle the job. She’s always kept 
in touch with what I was doing. And Old Jake 
can tell her anything she doesn’t know. He’s been 
with me for almost fifteen years. I guess she'll 
manage... .” 

“Your decision’s really made, isn’t it, Tom? 
You’ve gone too far in your planning to be able, 
now, to back out on account of Miriam and the 
girls without making them feel like millstones 
around your neck. They wouldn’t like that feeling 
much—not if I know them as well as I think I do.” 

“When you put it that way ... well, yes, I 
guess the argument’s become sort of academic 
now. I guess it’s all settled.” 

“Have you thought of trying for a commission 
in the Navy?” 

“T don’t want a desk job—and that’s what I'd 
get. I want to be really in on the thing if I’m going 
at all. And I’ve got a kind of personal score to 
settle. We have reason to think maybe Blake 


wouldn’t have been killed if there’d been more 
and better equipment where he was. If I can help 
get the fighting equipment to the fellows who are 
doing now what he was trying to do then—well, 
I’ll be sort of indirectly giving him some help. 
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TOMORROW 
AND 
TOMORROW 


Maybe that sounds screwy. But any- 
way, it’s how I feel about it.” 


HE railroad station, Miriam real- 

ized, as she stood with Tom and 
Deb and Diana, waiting for the train, 
was not merely the station in Liberty 
Hill. It was all the railroad stations 
of the world. ... . 

It was the place where people who 
loved each other and who had to sepa- 
rate stood wordless because no words 
could be trusted; stood wordless, or 
said small, meaningless things to 
break a silence too heavy to bear. 

It was the place where people who 
loved each other and who met after 
separation let words spill gaily out of 
their mouths ... any words at all, 
because any words would be reason 
enough for laughing together, for 
feeling near and warm after the time 
of aloneness. 

Here, at this station, she had let Blake go the 
first time ... and had welcomed him home on 
leave, and had let him go again. Here she had 
stood, almost on this same square foot of pave- 
ment, to welcome Marjorie, the girl who would 
have been Blake’s wife if he had lived, and here 
she had let her go. And now Tom was going, and 
fear—the fear she had not felt since Blake’s death 
had robbed fear of its meaning—would come back 
again now. It would have to be lived with again. 

She looked at the other people waiting—wait- 
ing to leave or waiting to welcome friends, sons, 
brothers, husbands. She found herself studying 
the faces of the women she knew, there in the 
crowd—faces that seemed to become, somehow, 
not so much those of individuals as simply those of 
women whose men go to war, or who go to war 
themselves. There were two WAVES, one of them 
Sylvia Jenkins. There was a WAC; she must be 
the oldest Parson girl... . 

Miriam looked up at Tom, and he squeezed her 
arm against his side. “Jake’ll tell you whatever 
you don’t know about the store,” he said awk- 
wardly, as he had already said it a dozen times. 
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But it was as good as anything to say. It meant 
all the things he wanted to say and couldn’t—that 
he cared about her terribly, and hoped she’d be 
all right till he could come back to her. 

Then the train was there. And Tom’s arms were 
around her, tight and hungry .. . and in the same 
split second they waid to each other, “Take care of 
yourself” . . . and the words held all the togeth- 
erness of their years. Then he was gone, and be- 
side her Diana stood pale and wordless, and Deb 
gulped. 

That was all. That was the way women saw 
their men off at railroad stations all over the 
world. 


wae home from the Talcott Hardware 


Store, at the end of a long June afternoon, 
Miriam started to turn in at her own house—and 
knew that she did not want to turn in. She wanted 
to go on walking, wanted to walk until muscular 
fatigue could take the place of the nervous fatigue 
that still piled up on her each day as she tried to 
keep in order the endless small details of work at 
the store—tried to keep them in order and to add 
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them to the permanent job of making a home 
where Deb and Diana could experience a certain 
deep security. 

“T couldn’t do it without Jake,” she told herself. 
“T just couldn’t do it.” 

For a moment she hesitated on the sidewalk in 
front of her home, and then walked on up Monu- 
ment Street. And her mind and muscles said to 
her, “History is repeating itself. This has all hap- 
pened before.” And she remembered how, step by 
careful step, she had walked up this same street 
that September day, ten months ago, when she had 
just had the word about Blake’s death. Then, as 
now, she had walked past Mrs. Clyde’s white fence 
_. . past the cedar hedge in front of the Larsen’s 
house... on up the street to the hill where 
stood the monument that gave the street its name 

. and up the hill to the foot of that monument 
that remembered soldiers of an older war. As she 
had walked that other day, so she walked now and 
sat down where she had sat that other day, and 
looked out over the town. 

The roofs of the houses below her were almost 
hidden by the green of June trees. But she found 
herself picking them out, one after another, and 
thinking, “I know what the war has done to the 
people in that house .. . and that . . . and that. 
There’s Mrs. Baker’s place. I wonder whether 
she’s heard from Jane since she went overseas 
with the Red Cross. There’s Norma’s cottage— 
just a corner of the roof showing. Her brother is 
in the South Pacific. And Judge Compton’s place. 
Their youngest son is in the hospital—an arm 
SOW sae 

Suddenly she remembered an old Spanish story 
she had read somewhere, years ago. The details 
of the plot eluded her. But there was, she recalled, 
a dwarf—or a cripple, maybe—who, at night, was 
mysteriously released from his body and able to 
drift over the rooftops of his town, seeing through 
those roofs, as though they were transparent, the 
lives of all the people. 

She hadn’t thought of the story in years. But 





now it seemed to her that war was giving her 
some kindred power to understand the lives going 
on under all those roofs below—those home roofs 
of Liberty Hill. War was making her feel the 
common experiences of all human beings, making 
her share the hopes and fears of all. 

Everything war does to people, she realized, is 
but a fantastic exaggeration of what life does to 
them. Perhaps that is how war makes its chal- 
lenge to our human stuff, to whatever we have in 
us. It shows us every human feeling—every hun- 
ger and grief—so magnified, so sharp-drawn that 
we cannot miss seeing it. It robs us of our last 
excuse for not understanding one another. When 
we have looked at human hungers through the 
lens of war, then any indifference to human pain 
that we show in word or action can rightly be 
charged against us on our moral balance sheet; 
for there is no excuse for our not knowing that a 
human race so terribly one in its power to suffer 
is also one in its power to hope and love and build, 

Out of her memory there cropped up a little in- 
cident of several months before. Leaving the Red 
Cross workrooms one afternoon at the same mo- 
ment as Mrs. Knoblock, she had fallen into step 
with her and walked as far as the corner where 
their ways parted. Mrs. Knoblock had said shyly, 
carefully, as if her foreign accent were a marble 
in her mouth around which she had to talk, “It 
would be nice if people could go on knowing each 
other after the war.” 

It would be nice . . . and anything less would 
be an affront to common sense. 

Below her, tree shadows grew long, and the long 
shadow of the monument pointed straight down 
to the street. She must be getting home. The girls 
would wonder. She must leave this looking-post, 
this thinking-post, that she had somehow made 
privately her own. She must go down among the 
trees ... the houses . . . the people, and under 
her own roof carry on such work of hand and mind 
and heart as is good for humankind, in war or 
peace. 





GOOD FORTUNE 


AND ILL 


Ill luck itself is good for something in a wise man’s hand. — PROVERB 


Chiefly the mould of a man’s fortune is in his own hands. 
They who lose today may win tomorrow. 


We make our fortunes and we call them fate. 
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THE VAT Cees PROGRAM 


HIS quiz program comes to you through the facilities of the 

National Parent-Teacher, broadcasting from Station HOME, 
The questions here dealt with are among the many that come 
repeatedly to the notice of the Magazine’s editors. 





®My seven-year-old daughter has temper tantrums. 
She screams and kicks and holds her breath. What 
can I do? Neither coaxing nor punishment has any 
effect. 


heph make sure the little girl is well. Many a 
child is scolded or punished for temper when 
what he really needs is a day in bed. Nervous, 
high-strung children require more rest than do 
those who are sturdier emotionally. A fit of temper 
can often be forestalled if the mother, when the 
first symptoms appear, quietly puts the child to 
bed with something to look at or play with— 
preferably something novel, such as a magazine 
or a book the child has not previously seen or 
some harmless household tool. 

Second, go over the little girl’s daily routine 
in your mind to see whether there is anything in 
her life at home, in the neighborhood, or at school 
that may cause her anxiety or fear. Children are 
often disturbed by things they never tell anyone 
about. Nine-year-old Harriet, for instance, had 
never been vaccinated. She was told at school 
that an unvaccinated person was dangerous, “just 
like a gangster with a gun in each hand.” Years 
afterward (and long after she had been duly 
vaccinated) Harriet told her aunt how she had 
suffered every night when she went to bed, saying 
over and over to herself, “I’m just like a gangster 
with a gun in each hand!” 

Of course, you cannot possibly find out every- 
thing anyone has said in your child’s presence, 
but it is wise to make every effort to gain and 
hold her confidence, so that she will tell you when 
something treubles her. A child who is afraid 
may form a chronic habit of going into temper 
tantrums without knowing why. 

Third, make sure the child has a reasonable 
amount of freedom. Now that she is seven years 
old, are you giving her opportunities to make some 
of her own decisions? She is quite old enough to 
feel frustrated if you have not changed your 
treatment of her with her advancing years. 
Frustration, too, frequently results in temper. 
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Fourth, never 
allow your little 
girl’s temper to 
call forth an out- 
burst of your own 





temper. Remain » 
calm, no matter Se 
what. Impress © H. Armstrong Roberts 


the importance of this policy upon the other mem- 
bers of the family, so that the angry child will find 
herself absolutely alone in this unattractive form 
of self-expression. She will soon take note of her 
isolation from the family spirit of cooperation 
and good fellowship and will probably decide to 
discard her tantrums of her own accord. 


e How can a busy mother compete for the affections 
of her children with a father who has free time to 
devote to playing with them? Of course, I want my 
children to love their father. But sometimes it seems 
that when he is at home they don’t even remember 


my existence, What can I do? 


URELY between a father and a mother there 

should be no question of competing for the 
affections of their children! Perhaps you are too 
busy. Perhaps you are giving to minor house- 
keeping duties the time and energy that ought to 
go into building up warm, comradely relations 
with your children. 

Of course, the house has to be kept, meals 
must be prepared, clothing laundered and mended 
and made, dishes washed and mattresses turned. 
But it is possible to organize this work in such a 
way that it takes no more of a twenty-four-hour 
day than the time your husband spends at his 
office or shop. Once you have done this, you will 
have much more time to spend with the children. 

Do they help with your household tasks? Even 
very small children can do little chores. Most 
of them love helping in this way if they are not 
made to feel unsure by being hurried or unduly 
criticized. If your children work with you, what 
better chance could you have for companionship? 

What is the spirit in which you yourself per- 
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form your tasks? Do you move heavily and si- 
lently about the house, concentrating so hard on 
the job in hand that you have no eyes and no 
ears for anything else? Or can you be gay and 
casual about your work, always taking time out 
to come and look at the latest wonderful thing 
your five-year-old has discovered in Daddy’s gar- 
den? Can your serious, thoughtful eighth-grade 
youngster always get you to listen to what he is 
thinking, or has he learned from experience that 
he must wait until Dad gets home? 

If anyone should ask you, “What is the most 
important part of your job as a homemaker?” 
you would undoubtedly reply, “Taking care of my 
children, of course.” But taking care of children 
means a great deal more than seeing that they 
are clean and sheltered and well fed. Their minds 
and emotions need care just as much as their 
bodies do, and often more. It is generally rec- 
ognized that children brought up in institutions, 
where every scientific precaution is taken to 
guard their physical health but where the natural 
love of parents and families is lacking, do not 
always grow up as happily as do children in a 
normal household, even though that household 
may not operate with perfect efficiency. If you 
will put first things first and take time to share 
your children’s lives, all will be well. 


©! have two daughters, Mary and Helen. Mary is 
twelve and Helen is fourteen. Mary has been invited 
to visit friends in the West this summer, and Helen 
is jealous and is making the whole family miserable. 
Should Mary stay home because Helen can’t go? 


I’ WILL be much better for Helen if you can 
bring her to look at the matter in a different 
light. This can probably be best accomplished by 
investigating the deep-laid causes of her attitude. 
Does she have any reason to feel that Mary is 
favored more frequently than she is, “because 
she’s younger’? Many older sisters have this 
grievance, or think they have, and a jealous re- 
action to a special treat for the other child is the 
natural outcome. In this case, of course, since the 
invitation comes from outside the family, Helen’s 
jealousy is doubly unreasonable, but emotion often 
has very little to do with reason. If Helen feels 
that she is always being discriminated against in 
Mary’s favor, she will not be much inclined to 
be logical about it in one special instance. 
Perhaps, too, her jealousy is based on a feeling 
of inferiority. Perhaps she feels that she is always 
being “left out” because people like Mary better 
than they like her. Are you doing everything 
possible to help Helen make and keep her own 
friends? Have you given her your friendship in 
the fullest sense of the word? Perhaps she would 
respond to some such approach as “Now this sum- 
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mer, while Mary’s away, my elder daughter and 
I are going to have fun together—we’re really 
going to get to know each other!” Or perhaps 
she would like to think she is really needed at 
home. Try praising her helpfulness; tell her how 
much you depend on her. There are very few 
people of any age who won’t respond to a real 
conviction that they are needed. 

Finally, make some definite plan for Helen’s 
pleasure during the summer—a series of parties 
or picnics, for example, for which she herself may 
plan the food and the entertainment and choose 
the guests. Or help her to become interested in 
junior war work. That will make her feel go 
important she wouldn’t trade it for a dozen trips! 

Mary, too, should be taken into your confidence 
and warned against even the slightest tendency 
to crow over her sister. Encourage her to promise 
Helen frequent letters and snapshots and a sou- 
venir of some kind, and emphasize the delight of 
both sisters when Mary comes home and the whole 
family is together again. 


® My youngster, who is almost four, refuses to take 
an afternoon nap. How can I make him sleep at 
least a short while during the afternoon? 


c Is generally agreed that until a child reaches 
the age of four he requires about fourteen 
hours of sleep a day and that he should have at 
least an hour of this sleep in the afternoon. After 
he is four, the number of sleeping hours required 
by a healthy youngster begins to taper off. It is, 
however, a good policy to continue the afternoon 
nap up to the time a child is ready for school. 
If he attends a preschool, the problem is simplified 
because an afternoon nap schedule becomes an 
accepted part of the regular school routine. 
Conditions at home, of course, are hardly as 
conducive to an afternoon nap as they are in the 
preschool. The neighbors’ children may be play- 
ing out in the yard, and your youngster is loath 
to leave them. In fact, there may be any number 
of reasons why the nap interferes with his plans. 
Regardless of how much you feel he needs the 
rest, no child should be made or forced to go to 
bed. Such a procedure doesn’t tend to relax either 
the child or yourself. It is far better to make sure 
that he has been active enough to need rest, but 
not so active that he is too excited to relax. An- 
other way is to make sure that your youngster 
associates pleasant experiences with the afternoon 
rest period. It is a good idea to read to him when 
he gets into bed. Many a chilu has been made 
drowsy by his mother’s quiet and soothing voice 
and has fallen asleep with pleasant dreams of his 
storybook friends. Should he not fall asleep, let 
him just play quietly in bed. A half hour of quiet 
wakefulness may often be as beneficial as sleep. 
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Attention, Pp vents J 





What have we done, we parents, to prepare 

for it? Last summer was a bad one on the 
poliomyelitis, or infantile paralysis, front—more 
than 12,000 cases, nearly twice the yearly average. 
It is to be hoped that this summer will not exact 
the same large toll of healthy bodies, but never- 
theless we must expect an invasion by this annual 
unwelcome visitor. Nobody can predict what 
August and September, the peak months for polio 
epidemics, will bring. 

Therefore, attention, parents! Not for 
worry and fear for your children—but 
for calm, efficient preparation, so that 
if it comes you will be ready. It is up 
to you who have so generously sup- 
ported the March of Dimes each January 
to cooperate this summer, and every 
summer, in protecting your children 


G mt s is here, the war summer of 1944. 
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just as far as is possible. You gave of your money. 
That’s half the battle. But there is another half. 
It consists in doing three things: 


1, Knowing the facts about the disease so that you 
will not fear it too much, or allow your children to 
fear it, and so that you can take the reasonable 
required precautions. 


2. Seeing that your city or county is prepared to 
meet an outbreak—prepared with hospitals, beds, 
equipment, doctors, nurses, and technicians. 
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3. Forming a group of volunteer workers to assist 
doctors, nurses, and health authorities in time of 
emergency. 


The First Weapon—Knowing the Facts 


fen work of the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, custodian of the people’s dollars 














The contagious stage over, this small polio victim 
grins a happy welcome at his young visitors at the 
Children’s Country Home, Westfield, New Jersey. 


for fighting this disease, is a year-round 
affair. It consists not only in collecting 
money once a year for scientific re- 
search, epidemic aid, and public educa- 
tion but in dispensing both aid and in- 
formation every day, every week, in all 
the almost 3,000 counties where chapters of the 
National Foundation exist. If parents would be 
active participants in all phases of this war on a 
crippling disease, they should know and work 
with their local Foundation chapter. 

A program of popular education on the nature 
and results of poliomyelitis is carried on by the 
National Foundation, through its chapters, to ac- 
quaint both parents and children with the known 
facts about the disease. This knowledge should 
be spread among schools, civic organizations, and 
parent-teacher groups of the country—replacing 
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misconceptions on both the hopeful and the hope- 
less side of this much-discussed disease. 

Although there is no cure for infantile paral- 
ysis—and no certain means of prevention—more 
has been learned about it in the last ten years than 
in the previous hundred. Here are the facts: 

The term infantile paralysis actually is a mis- 
nomer. The illness rarely strikes infants under 
a year old. It can and does strike adolescents, and 
adults too, seemingly in increasing numbers since 
1916. However, it is primarily a disease of early 
childhood, occurring all over the world but appar- 
ently with greatest force right now on the North 
American continent. Here it appears in epidemic 
form in the early summer and usually lasts until 
late fall, with sporadic cases during the winter. 

The disease is caused by a virus capable of 
producing damage in the spinal cord and central 
nervous system. A virus is a germlike organism 
too small to be seen under the most powerful 
microscope, although its presence can be demon- 
strated by laboratory study. It is a complete 
parasite, living only within the body cells of its 
victim, unable to multiply outside those cells. 
And it’s tough to kill, for it resists many things 
that usually destroy bacteria. 

How the virus enters the human body no one 
knows positively. Research seems to indicate that 
it may be either breathed or swallowed. It has 
been found in the nasal and intestinal secretions 
of both the well and the sick, in city sewage, and 
in flies. Once within the body, the effects are 
seldom predictable. If the nerve cells in the spinal 
cord are made only slightly ill, or if only a few 
are destroyed, then—with proper treatment— 
there will be only a minor form of temporary 
muscle weakness. But if many nerve cells are 
killed, a complete and permanent paralysis may 
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result, for new nerve cells cannot grow back 
to replace those that have been destroyed. How- 
ever, we should bear in mind—before we fly into 
panic at the news of a polio outbreak—that a fre- 
quency of 20 cases per 100,000 population is con- 
sidered of epidemic proportions. In most com- 
munities the proportion is usually far smaller. 


Forewarned Is Forearmed 


WW: have today no specific means for warding 
off polio, such as the protection medical 
science has provided against other diseases, 
notably diphtheria, typhoid fever, and smallpox. 
The only reliable safeguard at present is avoidance 
of exposure. Of course, this is exceedingly diffi- 
cult during an epidemic, for many people with 
mild, undiagnosable forms of the infection may 
unknowingly be carriers. That seemingly healthy 
persons can carry the virus has been demonstrated 
over and over in the last few years. 

The best rules for avoiding exposure are these: 
1. As far as possible, keep away from new groups 
of people. 2. Screen your house properly against 
flies and mosquitoes, which are capable of carrying 
the virus. 3. See that the children and adults in 
your family take nothing into their mouths that 
may have been soiled by discharges from the 
bodies of others. 4. Stay away from pools and 
swimming holes whose waters may be polluted. 
5. Don’t run away from home trying to escape 
an epidemic, for you may take it with you. 

Children who have been rigidly kept in their 
own back yards have been known to contract the 
disease; nevertheless, public health authorities 
agree on these precautions. If, in spite of their 
observance, symptoms of cold, sore throat, intesti- 
nal upset, stiff neck or sore muscles, and slight 
fever appear, call your doctor—promptly. Symp- 
toms of the onset of the disease vary so much that 
only a professional opinion can be trusted. 

Of those who contract infantile paralysis, ordi- 
narily fifty per cent pass through the acute stage 
and emerge without permanent paralysis, whether 
there has been adequate treatment or not. This 
fact has been too often overlooked by alarmists. 
The other fifty per cent are about evenly divided 
between those with only moderate paralysis and 
those who are definitely and cruelly handicapped. 
Proper treatment during the early period and 
constant, careful use of hot packs, appliances, 
physiotherapy, muscle reeducation or surgery, as 
advised by a physician, can eliminate, or at least 
reduce, much of the pain, deformity, and helpless- 
ness that used to be thought inevitable. 

It is the National Foundation’s job, through its 
local chapters, to see that all victims requiring 
this long-term care get it. Such care is costly in 
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time, energy, and money. Few families of those 
stricken are able to meet all three bills without 
aid, even if they gladly spend their life savings and 
wear themselves out providing bedside attention. 
Last summer in an epidemic in Cook County, 
Illinois, that produced 1,255 cases, 715 cases— 
almost fifty-seven per cent—got aid from the local 
chapter of the Foundation. 


Is Your Community Prepared? 


HE quarantine period for the early and infec- 

tious stages of polio is about two or three 
weeks. This time is usually spent in a hospital 
equipped to handle cases of contagious disease. 
Then begins another period, unpredictable in 
length, of noncontagious healing, preferably in a 
convalescent hospital. Has your community such 
a place? If not, are there facilities that can be 
turned into a convalescent home, should it be nec- 
essary ? 

Treatment of the early stages 
of the disease, which once in- 
volved the use of splints, frames, 
and plaster casts for affected 
muscles, today is largely carried 
out by the Kenny method, con- 
sisting of the application of hot 
The method, to be of the greatest 
benefit, should be applied in a 
hospital from the first day of 
illness, or soon afterward. 

Since 1940 the National Foun- 
dation has spent about $500,000 
for the study of the Kenny treat- 
ment and for training of doctors, 
nurses, and physical therapy 
technicians all over the country. 
If, among the hospital personnel ~ be 
of your city, there is no one fa- The Kenny method 
miliar with the Kenny method, 
now is the time for your chapter 
to consider seriously the financ- 
ing of such training. 

The Kenny method is not a cure. It is a repair 
measure. A skilled worker can do much to restore 
to a patient the good use of all his muscles. Not 
all patients will recover completely, but arms, 
legs, and muscles of the body can be kept in such 
shape that an orthopedic surgeon later on can do 
much to overcome the damage of the disease. 

In Chicago last summer, thirty per cent of the 
cases had involvement of the breathing muscles, 
80 respirators or iron lungs were in great demand. 
The county had some and the chapter secured 
fourteen more through frantic borrowing, for the 
Foundation had prepared in advance a list of all 
available apparatus. Washing machines, to wring 
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wool packs almost dry, were also needed. 

Despite year-round official organization, a corps 
of laymen is necessary in every county to help out 
in the hectic rush attending outbreaks of polio. 
Meager office staffs are unable to handle applica- 
tions from parents of afflicted children; to inform 
them who are the polio specialists in the com- 
munity; and to make arrangements for aftercare 
in convalescent homes or for regular treatment 
at clinics if patients are well enough to go home. 

For many months, sometimes years, after an 
outbreak, there is work to be done for the victims 
—transportation for those who cannot transport 
themselves to doctors and clinics, and the purchase 
and fitting of braces, wheel chairs, and crutches. 
Here active year-round volunteers can make up an 
army of privates serving in this good fight. 

Because of the now-proved benefits to victims 
in a community that is prepared to fight polio be- 
fore it strikes, a new unit of the local chapter has 
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been created—the Women’s Division. One of the 
first tasks of this division will be a polio census to 
discover the former victims of the disease in the 
county, what their conditions are, what may be 
done to help them even at a late date. The Founda- 
tion wants complete data on how many people in 
the country have had polio, how they are getting 
along, what they need. This work should appeal 
to public-spirited women. 

True, the average person can do little to help 
scientists track down this strange virus. Yet if in- 
fantile paralysis strikes this summer, you can 
serve best by knowing what your community needs 
to combat it and how to help its victims make the 
comeback you would want your own child to make. 
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Homes 


ARENTS and teachers are the most 
Piven people in our country today. 
It is at home and in the schools and in 
the churches that the real future must be built. 
And if we are to consider homes in the postwar 
world, it will be well to sketch out some of the 
things we hope for. During the depression I 
learned, through my correspondence, a great many 
things about this country. I remember an experi- 
ment that was carried on in a CCC camp in one of 
our Eastern states. There was no particular reason 
why its members should have had a difficult time 
educationally or at home, yet we found that many 
of them could barely read or write. Why? Be- 
cause a great many of them had defective vision 
and had never had their eyes examined. Others 
had serious physical defects that could have been 
taken care of in early childhood. Still others were 
suffering from malnutrition, not because of pov- 
erty but because of lack of information about 

proper eating. 

Now I was not much surprised at this, for I 
remembered what we had found after the draft 
in the last war. But these conditions represent 
an indictment of the homes and the schools and 
the churches and the government. They must not 
be allowed to continue. 

For years I have felt that we need a change of 
attitude toward higher education. Young people 
going to college have often gone merely because 
it was the thing to do. If you had the chance I 
have had, to see our young men in service on 
the various fronts, you would realize how seriously 
they are now considering their chances for an 
education in the future. I think their new attitude 
will have a great effect on our postwar homes 
and communities. 

These boys really want an education. When- 
ever I go to visit them, I say quite frankly before- 
hand, “I do not want to inspect; I want to visit. 
Every day I want to have two meals alone with 
the men and one meal with the officers.” This 
works out well; it gives one a pretty good idea 
of what they are thinking about. Never once have 
I been asked about bonuses, but always I have 
been asked, “Are we going to have jobs when we 
get home?” and “Are we going to have a chance 
for education?” 

This is something that makes me enormously 
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in the Post- 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 





proud of young America. I have always 
been fond of it. I have always had great 

faith in it. But every time I see these boys 
I realize how well founded that faith really is, 


The Postwar Generation 


HESE BOYS—eighteen and nineteen years old— 

will have developed greatly during the short 
period they have been away. They have learned 
to take responsibility, a lesson that might have 
taken them ten years of ordinary life. We need 
to consider how we are going to supply them fast 
enough with what they want in education. 

I remember one youngster in a bombing crew— 
the bomber that flew me from Espiritu Santo to 
Guadalcanal. I said to him, “Would you mind 
telling me how old you are?” He replied, “I am 
nineteen; nineteen and a half.” I asked, “How 
long have you been out here?” “Eighteen months, 
ma’am.” And I said, “Just what is the average 
age of this crew?” He said, “Oh, we are a very 
old crew, very old. Our captain is an Annapolis 
graduate. He is one of the best flyers in the 
Navy, but he is very old. Why, he is all of thirty.” 

My nineteen-year-old friend was the radioman, 
The radioman is a very important person on a 
bomber. He has to have his eyes everywhere, 
and he has to know just exactly what his job is. 
As I looked at that youngster, I thought, “Nine- 
teen and a half; eighteen when you began. You 
had barely finished high school, and here you are. 
You may be called upon to be responsible for the 
lives of the whole crew. What is going to happen 
when you come back? You are going to want to 
live and live quickly, and yet you are going to 
need all the technical knowledge you would have 
been gaining in a job or in school or college.” 

So these are the boys we are going to have in 
our postwar homes. Too many won’t come back 
to us at all, but those who do must have in their 
homes and their schools the kind of education they 
need. It is up to us to see that they get it. 

No group can do this better than the parent- 
teacher organization. They are your boys; your 
communities are their homes. I have gone through 
a great many hospitals recently. You can’t do 
that without thinking each time that every 
wounded boy might be your own. Eventually you 
come to feel that they are all your boys. 
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War Wiwd 


The first day on which a handicapped boy 
comes out of the hospital is really a desperate day 
for that boy. As long as he is in the hospital he 
has around him people who are going through 
just what he is going through. They know exactly 
what his difficulties are, and he is no different 
from them. But on the day he steps out every- 
thing is different. I talked with two young officers 
at Walter Reed Hospital, each of whom had lost 
a leg. I said, “Wouldn’t you like to come down 
and swim in the President’s pool?” They looked 
at me, and one of them flushed and said, “I tried 
going to a beach when I was home. Everybody 
looked at me. I can’t tell you what it was like.” 

Of course, this sort of thing is heartbreaking. 
But we must have courage to match the courage 
of our boys. Recently one of the Air Force hos- 
pitals sent a boy home. They thought he was all 
prepared to live in his community and go to work. 
He had learned to do something. Two weeks later 
they found that his mother had succeeded in mak- 
ing him a hopeless invalid. She felt that he should 
not do this and should not do that. This attitude 
is disastrous. Our handicapped boys must be 
allowed to feel that they are just as able to do 
things as they were before the war. 

One boy, knowing that I had been to Guadal- 
canal, wanted to hear all about it. “Do they still 
hear Tokio Radio every night at six o’clock?” 
he asked. I said, “Oh, yes. Tokio Radio comes 
on every night at six o’clock.” And he said, “Do 
they still play American music?” I said, “Yes, 
they still play American music.” He said, “And 
what do they do then?” I said, “Just what they 
used to do, I guess. They play American music; 
then they proceed to give what they call ‘American 
news.’ They tell stories that they think will cause 
us to fall out with each other, and finally they 
give ‘news’ to the effect that we have had a big 





HIS article has been prepared from the 

keynote address given by Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt at the recent Conference of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in New York. Mrs. Roosevelt’s extensive and 
intimate knowledge of American youth in 
the armed forces all over the world provides a 
rich background for the ideas here set forth. 
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defeat here or there.” He said, “Do they still? 
You know, when we were there they always told 
us that they had sunk every one of the American 
ships; and then we would wonder if we were all 
that was left of the United States Navy.” 

Think what that must have been to a boy nine- 
teen or twenty years old! Think of the strain— 
night after night—of listening to that and not 
knowing. The boy said, “Mrs. Roosevelt, when 
Admiral Halsey came in on a ship, why, it was 
like seeing God.” Finally I said, “Have you told 
your family all about this?” And he said, “Oh, 
no, ma’am, because they do not know what Guad- 
alcanal was like.” I said, “Listen! None of us is 
going to know anything unless you tell us. You 
will build up a barrier between yourselves and 
your people unless you tell them. How else are 
they going to be able to make our postwar homes 
the kind of homes we need?” 


Charting America’s Future 


W: OF this generation have a second chance in 
our homes, in our schools, and in our churches 
to make democracy lay a world foundation for 
what we hope will be a permanent peace. We 
know that we failed once before. Perhaps it will 
be necessary to keep a strong Army and Navy 
for some time to come. Eventually, of course, we 
shall want to disarm. But when disarmament takes 
place it must be world disarmament. 

If we believe that our government is the best 
government in the world, then we have to think 
through our economic policies so that there wilh 
be work for everyone who wants work. We have 
to think through our political problems too. How © 
can people of different nationalities, with different 
forms of government, learn to cooperate for peace 
instead of pulling apart for war? 

Why not prove our democracy by showing the 
world that we can bring many races together and 
weld them into a nation dedicated to certain ideas 
and certain ideals? We believe in justice for every- 
body; we believe in equal opportunity for educa- 
tion and economic advancement; we believe every- 
one has a right to participate in the government. 

I have often thought, on saying good-by to a 
boy who was going off on another trip at sea—to a 
boy who was going out with the Marines—to a 
boy who was going to fly to unknown places—“If 
this is good-by forever, is there anything that will 
ever make up for good-by?” There is only one 
thing—that through this sacrifice something really 
good shall come to all the people of our nation; 
and it can’t come to us unless it comes to the world, 
because the world is continually growing smaller. 
What we do in our homes is going to affect all the 
other homes of this nation and all the other homes 
in the world. 
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N the language of wartime the word 
priority plays a role of new impor- 
tance. In postwar planning, says the 
Children’s Bureau chief, priority be- 
longs to children. “Serve the child 
and save the nation” might well be 
our slogan—if we wanted one. But 
most readers will agree with the writ- 
er’s view, expressed in this article as in 
her address at the New York Confer- 
‘ence, that what we need is not more 
telling words but more actual action. 





want for our children and to pre- 
are them to be free citizens in a free 
vorld? Our aspirations have been put 
,wn in black and white, not once but 
ften. We have the reports of the White 
louse conferences which have been held 
very decade since 1909. We have the 
hildren’s Bureau Comniission on Chil- 
ren in Wartime, which just last month 
lopted a statement called “Goals for 
hildren and Youth in the Transition 
eriod from War to Peace.” We have in- 
ernational declarations, too—notably that 
ne declaration adopted in Geneva in 
ne early 1920’s and signed by more than 
rty nations. 


HAT have we done, what more 
must we do, to build the world we 


Plans Are But Prelude 


' F statements and programs there is no 
lack; but somehow we have not yet 
icceeded in imbuing the people with the 
solve that children must come first. All 
ur social and economic and political meas- 
res must be conceived from the point 
f view of their effect on children and 
uth and their meaning to the parents 
hese very lives are bound up in the 
elfare of their children. 
Thus far we have been comprehensive 
1d broad in our planning, but we have 
lone the job in piecemeal fashion, con- 
nt with partial and inadequate accom- 
lishments—with a little piece of some- 
hing here, another piece of something 
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there. Take, for example, education. Because we have 
failed to obtain comprehensive Federal aid for our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, many men otherwise 
fit for military service have not measured up to the 
required fourth-grade level of educational achievement, 
And of those accepted many have been unable to under. 
stand the simplest printed instructions without special 
training in reading. 

Then there is the health problem. In the matter of 
physical health we have failed to produce anything but 
patchwork results in our maternity and child health 
programs. To be sure, maternal and infant mortality 
has been significantly reduced, and children’s diseases 
no longer take the heavy toll they used to exact. But 
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can we truthfully say that we have done everything 
possible to put our young people in the finest physical 
condition when in many communities school health 
programs start with the most cursory examinations and 
often allow remediable deficiencies to go uncorrected? 
We know, too, how we have failed to provide services 
that will promote sound mental hygiene, sound social 
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development, and good adjustment to 
environmental conditions in school and 
community. Distressing waste and loss 
have been the result. And today a great 
many people are breaking down men- 
tally under the strain of war. 

Let us be honest enough to acknowl- 
edge these failures. Then let us go out 
for such public policy, public finance, 
and public organization as will really 
do the job, not just a little piece of the 
job. Make no mistake—the waste of 
human energy which shows up now, at 
the very time when every ounce of man- 
power is needed, will be even more ser- 
jous in the postwar world. All over the 
earth there are American boys suffering 
and dying for ideals they have been 
taught to cherish—freedom, justice, and 
security. When we undertake to organ- 
ize our national and international life 
§0 that these ideals may be realized, we 
are going to be faced with difficulties as complex 
as those involved in waging successful war. And 
we dare not fail. 


Outlines for a Better World 


MUST, then, be very clear about our goals. 
W What do we want for our children? We may 

@gin by saying that we want for every child a 
a birth. We want, too, the assurance that all 
he resources of medical science will be available 
throughout his life to keep him in positive, vib- 
tant health. But physical goods are not enough. 
For each child we want a good home, with the 
love and care of both parents, and an abundance 
0f good, nourishing food. Beyond these we want 
Safe places where children can play—play with 
the right things under proper leadership. 

Our children should have companionship with 
other children, free of the humiliating barriers 
of race or class or creed. We want to ensure 
schooling for every child to the maximum of his 
tapacity—schooling adapted to his needs that will 
enable him also to think and work and play with 
others. We want him to have the experience of 
Worship and a love of beauty, with opportunities 
for self-expression and for spiritual growth. 
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Transition from school to work should come at 
the proper age and after full preparation for use- 
ful employment in a trade, a business, or a pro- 
fession. The youth should be able to work in 
safety, without exploitation or undue strain. Al- 
ways the goal should be steady progress toward 
intellectual and emotional maturity. And when 
the time comes for marriage, the child—now 
grown—should have the chance to build reason- 
able security for his own children and to find for 
himself broadening opportunities for participation 
in the affairs of community and nation. 

To tie it all up in one sentence, this is what 
we want for our children: that they should have 
the chance to become men and women who love 
freedom, know how to cherish and to share it, 
and are prepared to defend and use it. The prob- 
lem is to weave these aspirations into a pattern 
of life so sharp in detail, so simple in design, that 
all of us can see the way to its achievement. 


Playing Fair by Assuring Care 
—— must be a beginning, and the health of 
our children is an excellent starting point. 


We know that of the 3,000,000 babies born this 
year, about 120,000 will die before the year is 
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over. The mothers of some 7,500 babies this year 
will give their lives in the process of bringing 
new life into the world. 

We are now doing more than ever before to 
prevent these deaths. As a war measure we have 
been taking special pains to see that the babies 
of our servicemen are assured a safe birth. With 
funds appropriated by Congress, state health 
agencies — through the Children’s Bureau — are 
meeting the cost of medical and hospital care in 
the prenatal period, at delivery, and in the post- 
natal period for the mother and throughout the 
first year of the baby’s life. 

Now this is strictly a wartime program, but 
the experience gained from it will help us to make 
sure, after the war, that never again will it be 
true that 10 percent of the babies in this country 
are born without medical attention at childbirth 
and many, many more without adequate nursing 
and hospital care. 

Next, it will be of vital importance in this new 
world that healthy, normal parents be able to 
have families large enough to maintain a fair 
proportion of strong, vigorous young people in our 
population. Mothers who so desire must be enabled 
to stay home and take care of their children, in- 
stead of sharing the burdens of family support. 
Not that we shati not have many employed 
mothers—mothers who must support themselves 
and their families. Many fathers will be lost; many 
will be permanently incapacitated by the war. But 
we should make it our goal to see that mothers 
shall not be wage-earners except under conditions 
that will not interfere with their greatest obliga- 
tion—that of rearing future citizens. 


When Social Service Comes of Age 


HIS whole question of opportunities for chil- 
dren is closely linked with the general program 
of social security. This, when fully developed, 
will provide insurance against all the predictable 
hazards of our common life—unemployment, ill- 
ness, death, and so on. Then, too, there are the 
social services that children need when their 
homes are broken or when parents do not under- 
stand the obligations of parenthood. We need a 
concept of public welfare service that goes far 
beyond the administration of relief and includes 
special guidance and counseling. 

We need to extend social services throughout 
our schools and throughout our police depart- 
ments and courts. We need to relate these services 
to our group-work agencies, so that we may have 
a real community plan of social service. At pres- 
ent many of our activities reach only the children 
who need them least, the children who need them 
most being frequently quite out of range. 
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In wartime we have had to accept, though re. 
luctantly, the tremendous demands made upon 
our adolescent youth. The number of children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen who are 
gainfully employed has grown from a million to 
three million. Many children are employed jj- 
legally in violation of child-labor laws. Many 
young people of sixteen or seventeen have actually 
left home to find work. They go to strange cities 
and spend night after night sleeping in parked 
cars until they get their first pay checks. 

The problems of these young people are serious 
enough when they have jobs, but what will they 
be in the period of reconversion when they may 
lose those jobs and be stranded away from home? 
And what of the greater numbers of young people 
at home who have left school and gone to work, 
earning high wages and feeling prematurely a 
sense of independence and maturity? It is well 
enough to say “All youth under eighteen must go 
back to school; we have enough adult workers for 
peacetime needs.” But will they be content in 
high school with children younger than they? 

No. We shall have to develop a very flexible 
and imaginative program for tiding them over, 
“we” being industry and labor and schools and 
government working in harmony. Perhaps as 
seriously as those who have gone into military 
service, these boys and girls have had their nor- 
mal development and normal education inter- 
rupted. They need a different kind of educational 
opportunity, perhaps the same kind that will be 
offered young veterans. 


The Springs of Action 


F OUR children are to grow into men and women 

who love freedom, know how to cherish and 
share it, and are prepared to defend and use it, 
they must acquire clarity of purpose and strength 
of will. They must be able to judge lesser and 
greater values, must develop loyalty, endurance, 
and willingness to sacrifice. Such choices and such 
qualities are essentially religious. The churches 
have a vital responsibility in determining and 
furthering our goals for children. 

Above all, we must prepare our children for 
a hard and not an easy life. In this age social 
change has been tremendously speeded up, s0 
that now we must make in years and decades 
adaptations that formerly required centuries. 
Such change, even when the global war is over, 
will bring hardship, dislocation, and suffering for 
many people. Great physical and nervous endur- 
ance, self-discipline, and a grasp of the ends to 
which these forces may be directed will be needed 
to ensure individual happiness and a strong fam- 
ily, community, national, and international life. 
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Coren Education 


and the Citizens of 


OMtOVLOW 





HE National Conference on Childhood and 
Youth included a parent education forum at 
which family problems arising from wartime con- 
ditions were analyzed and simplified for the solv- 
ing. The quotations here given were culled from 


this forum, led by Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann, Na- 
tional chairman of the Congress committee on 
Parent Education, and participated in by five of 
our country’s leading specialists in the twin fields 
of child development and parent education. 





The Young Wife and Mother: “At the present 
time the problems of the young wife and mother 
seem far more difficult than they have ever been 
before. Where is she going to live? Will she keep 
her own home? Can she adjust intelligently to 
life in her husband’s family? Can she go back to 
her own home and still maintain some of her in- 
dependence? . . . Then there is the question of 
whether or not she shall work. If she has no 
children, work may mean a great deal to her. If 
her time is fully occupied with her children, if 
she cannot work, she may have great difficulty in 
building for herself a sense of adequacy. ... 

“She is worried about her husband and the un- 
known dangers he is facing. When he comes 
back—if he does come back—are they going to 
be able to create a satisfying kind of experience 
together? . . . Suppose he won’t be able to sup- 
port her, how can she carry on and take care of 
herself and him and the children? Will she be 
able to support him not only financially but spirit- 
ually and mentally, so that he can build within 
himself the self-respect he will so sorely need? 
This is indeed going to be a real problem. .. . 

“Now, then, what of this young wife’s needs? 
First of all, occasional relief from her children, 
80 that she can have some recreation away from 
them. . . . Certainly one of the things that par- 
ent-teacher groups can do is to provide opportu- 
Nities for all these young women to develop as 
persons. 

“Our obligation is to try to understand some- 
thing of the problems of this young woman. .. . 
We need to be tolerant of her, sympathetic toward 
her, so that we can really help her to build herself. 
... When the war is over, we shall need tolerance 
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toward everyone. . . . Let’s begin with the young 
person in our midst who needs so much this in- 
telligent understanding on the part of the older 
people of the community.” 

—Mrs. Garry Cleveland Myers, associate editor 
of Children’s Activities 


The Parents of Preschool Age Children: “The 
points I would make about the education of the 
parents of preschool children center around three 
outstanding facts. The first is our rising birth 
rate. ... Two years ago we had 2,500,000 chil- 
dren two years of age; this year we have over 
3,000,000. So we have a greater problem of edu- 
cation for the parents of these children. 

“The second fact is the lesson we have learned 
from British studies of children in wartime—that 
it is absolutely vital to the mental health of any 
person to have a sense of security in his preschool 
years. ... War has comparatively little signifi- 
cance for children as long as it only threatens their 
lives or disturbs their. material comfort. It be- 
comes enormously significant the moment it breaks 
up family life and uproots the child’s first attach- 
ments within the family group. ... 

“The third fact is that our own preschool chil- 
dren are living in a kind of insecurity that has 
never been known before. Fathers by the hun- 
dreds of thousands go into service; mothers leave 
their homes to work; whole families stream across 
the country in migratory groups, living under all 
sorts of makeshift conditions. These are the con- 
ditions for which we must find the best possible 
remedies in the immediate future. The challenge 
is tremendous. What we ask is that the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers put a new, 
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strong emphasis on the education of the parents 
of preschool children.” 

—Ethel Kawin, director of guidance in the public 
schools of Glencoe, Illinois, and lecturer on edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago 


The Parents of Elementary School Children: “I 
should like to suggest two major problems that 
parents of school children must face realistically. 
We must pay more intelligent attention to the 
ways in which children build in themselves such 
qualities as initiative, self-direction, responsibil- 
ity, and cooperation. . . . Second, we must be 
much more realistic in fostering the kind of at- 
titudes that make it possible for those of us of 
different religious backgrounds, of different skin 
colors, of different economic status, to live to- 
gether. ... 

“T believe that the parent-teacher associations 
of this country must assume an even more active 
partnership with the schools. . . . By that I mean 
actually helping to plan school curriculums. We 
have said in the National Congress, ‘Stay away. 
Don’t interfere with the policy of the school.’ 
. . . When schools were concerned primarily with 
teaching certain skills, that may have been a 
necessary and a wise consideration. But when 
education must meet these community-wide prob- 
lems, we in the educational profession are not 
competent to develop by ourselves and with our 
own resources the kinds of educational experi- 
ences that will build in children initiative, self- 
responsibility, cooperation, and an understanding 
of other youngsters and other people of different 
backgrounds. ... 

“Until we school people break down our re- 
sistance to parent groups, until we can have the 
intelligent participation of parents in developing 
school policies and planning school programs, we 
are still doing less than is necessary for our 
democracy.” 

—Ernest Osborne, department of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The Parents of Adolescents: “Adolescents do not 
spring full-blown into being; they emerge with 
personalities and characteristics that result from 
the way they have been dealt with in their early 
years. The quality of their adjustment is im- 
portant not only to them and to us but to the 
world we are going to live in. Today’s adults face 
no more serious problem, I believe, than that of 
seeing to it that our adolescents are helped in 
every possible way to make satisfactory adjust- 
ments. 

“First, we must see to it that they are healthy. 
._. . Parent-teacher groups should stress the im- 
portance of thorough physical examinations for 
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every school child. . .. We must seriously re. 
consider some of the demands made on children 
by the heavy extracurricular programs developed 
during recent years. ... We need bétter bal- 
anced recreational programs, which will provide 
opportunity for group activities and social adjust- 
ments. 

“We need also to provide appropriate work 
experiences for this group. . . . Adolescents not 
only need responsibilities but responsibilities that 
are socially significant. This problem is one with 
which the P.T.A. can help. Still another problem 
is that of reexamining and redirecting our whole 
educational program, .. . so that it will be de- 
signed to meet the needs of a democratic society 
in a technological age. . . . Last but not least, 
we have the problem of understanding the demo- 
cratic process and applying it in our daily lives, 
in our homes, schools, and communities. . . . Do- 
ing it in any one of these areas is not enough; 
it will have to be done in all of them... . 

“The difficulties of our youth cannot be solved 
by superficial treatment. We must try to under- 
stand the causes behind them and be willing to 
explore ways of relieving the pressures that create 
disturbing unconventional behavior on the part 
of many adolescents and fear and uncertainty on 
the part of many adults.” 

—Druzilla Kent, professor of home economics 
education, University of Tennessee 


The Adolescents: “As adolescents, young people 
face urgent, imperative tasks essential for their 
emergence into adulthood. Every adolescent must 
discover for himself what it means to be a person, 
a citizen in his own right. Every adolescent ... 
must work out a comfortable, growing relation- 
ship with members of the other sex. . . . Every 
adolescent must gain experience in the various 
skills and abilities that will give him some feeling 
about his vocational future. . .. Every adoles- 
cent must come to grips with some real cause, a 
philosophy of life, something to live for. ... 
“Today’s adolescent youth grapples with prob- 
lems and situations impinging upon every one 
of these tasks. Tomorrow these young folk will 
emerge as adults faced with the same challenge 
of the postwar world, after the war’s holocaust, 
that you sense just around the corner. In the 
meantime, what can we do to help them prepare 
for full citizenship the day after tomorrow? Let 
me suggest six things I have seen P.T.A.’s doing: 
“1, Sponsoring well-rounded programs of sex 
education, either within the schools or in informal 
groups. ... 2. Encouraging the formation of 
courses to prepare them for marriage and family 
life. . . . 3. Recognizing youth as inherently re- 
sponsible, experienced in their own right;...- 
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being ready to work with youth rather than to 


to understand these ideas. Others will return 








wi continue to do things for them. 4. Understanding more conservative than ever. . . . It is sympathy 
- that youth in trouble is troubled youth. Seeing and understanding and projection—not escaping 
et delinquency as a symptom of neglect, indicative the consequences of the things that confront them 
de of a need for really warm, human concern. Provid- —that they really need. 
st. ing something more than reformatories that have “T think the most important aspect of our re- 
never yet reformed, or penitentiaries that so sel- lationship to the men and women in service is 
rk dom make one penitent... . 5. Insisting that how we administer our lives in their absence. 
ot school systems operate for the good of the stu- How do we meet the challenges that come to every 
rat dents. . . . The National Congress of Parents and community? Do we, for example, add confusion 
ith Teachers is potentially the most powerful organ- to the problem of whether or not women should 
om ization in America to accomplish this objective. work? . . . Where do we stand on the question of 
ole 6. Working for truly significant social progress. racial and religious prejudice? To me the most 
Je- ... Young people respond to causes that inspire important aspect of our responsibility as organ- 
oty and invite their full participation. Less than that ized parent groups is to clarify our owl thinking 
st, will no longer do.” and our own action in this particular area of our 
ani —Evelyn Millis Duvall, director of the Association domestic life. ... What we want is respect for 
es, for Family Living difference, and unity in diversity, ...so we 
i really have to understand the people who are 
xh: Young People in Service and Their Parents: different from us and help our younger people 
“When I think of servicemen and -women, I think to understand them. Let them know that while 
ved of the boys and girls who were in high school they are fighting for the abstractions of democ- 
ler- yesterday and are supposed to be adults today. racy and freedom, we are in every small way try- 
- to Thinking, too, of the principles that must guide ing to make these abstractions concrete by really 
ate the parents of these young men and women, I caring for everybody in our community, no matter 
art believe that what we need first is to be less pos- who they are.” 
on sessive toward them. ... Some of them will —Sidonie Gruenberg, director of the Child Study 
come back with new ideas and will challenge us Association of America 
nics 
ople 
heir 
nust 
— | ORE THAN forty years ago, soon after the Boxer Rebellion, your government did something that 
ee demonstrated to us in China your high ideal of democracy. You returned to us the Boxer Indem- 
10n- nity Fund for the education of our sons and daughters in China and in the United States. For that we 
very are forever grateful to you. 
ious As a result, the Chinese students who came over to this country for their higher education went 
ling home and started work in all lines of reconstruction, especially in education. You will be glad to know 
oles: that the educational system in China today follows your system very closely. We have six years of 
elementary school, three years of junior high school, and three years of senior high school. Then we go 
se, a on to technical schools, colleges, and universities. 
‘ Though only 15 percent of our people are privileged to be educated, the Chinese have always had a 
yrob- | high regard for education. Our scholars are a special group who are deeply respected by all. But they 
one are not a social class, because we have had a democratic system of education for more than three 
will thousand years. The students today, though, have doubled their enrollment, and in Free China the 
primary schools have tripled in number. The teaching methods may be a little inferior to those of pre- 
enge war times because the students have no textbooks, no equipment, no laboratories in which they can 
aust, work out experiments, but the system is going on, and more and more people are awakening to the need 
1 the for education. The Minister of Education and many other leaders hope at the end of the war to educate 
pare nega Chinese every year. In ten years they expect to give to all the people the kind of education 
, ey need. 
ia There are 2,000,000 orphans in China. In Madam Chiang Kai-shek’s orphanages—and I have been 
bing « privileged to work in some of them—we are not just giving these children food and clothing but teach- 
f sex ing them to read and write. We are also trying to develop a strong interest in whatever artistic talents 
yrmal they have, so that we may preserve the culture that has come down to us for thousands of years. 
n of Therefore we are not only thinking of keeping body and soul together in these difficult times, but we are 
amily preparing the ground for future postwar reconstruction. 
— Mrs. Cuu SHIH-MING 
ly re From Allied Nations Dinner Address 
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Your Own Story. By Marion L. Faegre. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1943. 50 cents. 

UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES. By Marion L. Faegre. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1944. 
50 cents. 


ARENTS, teachers, and psychologists everywhere are 

today realizing that if young people are to lead happy, 
wholesome lives, they must acquire from their earliest 
years the right kind of sex knowledge and the right 
habits of sex behavior. Yet altogether too many fathers 
and mothers still feel inadequate to enlighten their 
children about sex because their own sex education was 
gained in a devious, sub-rosa fashion rather than through 
direct and friendly parental instruction. 

Mrs. Faegre recognizes this difficulty. ‘Comparatively 
few parents of today,” she says in the section written 
especially for parents in Your Own Story, ‘‘feel that their 
own sex education was handled in such a way as to leave 
them free from embarrassing inhibitions and prej- 
udices.’’ They “almost inevitably have acquired through 
the years some distressing and unpleasant sex associa- 
Lions, which tend to make them feel that for children to 
show curiosity betrays something evil in their minds.” 


_ 

I HIS, of course, is a false assumption. Curiosity about 
sex and reproduction is as natural as curiosity about any- 
thing else in a child’s environment. But the feeling does 
nothing to help parents with their problem. Fortunately 
Mrs. Faegre not only discusses this difficult problem but 
also supplies the solution. Your Own Story is a delight- 
fully told aecount of the whole reproductive process as it 
takes place in human beings and in other living creatures 
children know. Written in the language of children, this 
book may be read either by them or to them. 

Understanding Ourselves is for adolescents—one section 
‘or boys and another for girls. In an easy, sympathetic 
fashion it explains just what happens in the early teens 
to produce certain bodily changes and strange, new 
thoughts and feelings. Reading the whole book—less 
than fifty pages—will help both boys and girls to under- 

tand not only themselves but each other, in this period 
f swift transition from childhood to maturity. As a 
matter of fact, Understanding Ourselves is far more than 
in explanation of a complicated physiological process; 
it has an inspirational quality that fits in very well with 
the adolescent’s growing appreciation of his own powers 
and his tendency to idealize men and women who have 
made of their lives what he hopes to make of his. 

The two books will do much to overcome those deep- 
laid fears and taboos of which many adults are perhaps 
scarcely conscious. Mrs. Faegre reminds parents that 
the problem of sex education need be no more difficult 
than that of fostering any other set of desirable habits in 
children. “From the very beginning of life,’’ she says, 
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“children are, willy-nilly, acquiring ways of thinking and 
acting that will tinge their sex behavior throughout life, 
It is up to us to provide such a background of experience 
and training that their sex behavior will be as healthy as 
we try to make their bodies.”’ 

Your Own Story and Understanding Ourselves are 
among the most useful and readable of all the materials 
on sex education that have yet appeared. 

The simple black-and-white drawings in both books 
are sometimes informative, more often attractively illus- 
trative, but in every case they emphasize the pleasant 
naturalness of the text. 


UNDERSTANDING THE YOUNG CHILD. By William E: 
Blatz. New York: Morrow, 1944. $2.50. 


F during the last two years American audiences have 

been deprived of Dr. Blatz’s heretofore frequent ap- 
pearances in this country, it is because he has been doing 
a much-needed and highly specialized piece of war work. 
Director of the Institute of Child Study at the University 
of Toronto, he was appointed in 1942 to take charge of a 
group of Canadian nursery school teachers whose job was 
to organize and staff the Garrison Lane Nursery Train- 
ing Center in Birmingham, England. 

Although Understanding the Young Child was originally 
written to prepare the many Child-Care Reservists needed 
in emergency wartime services, it is a book to be read by 
all who desire a better understanding of how a child 
develops and how he may be guided to fit successfully 
into a democratic society. 


Orenne with a discussion of the three questions that 
usually occur to most parents— What is my child going 
to be? How can I arrange for this result? Why should I 
do so?—the author goes on to describe the meaning and 
importance of childhood and the beginnings of conscious 
experience in the newborn infant. From here he turns 
his attention to such specific subjects as the learning 
process, work and play, imagery and imagination, and 
others that loom large in the study of child development. 
Recognizing that the war has given us a new interest 
in the nursery school, Dr. Blatz wisely includes a chapter 
on its importance in modern life. There is also a chapter 
that sets forth the author’s philosophy of education and 
another that outlines a plan for parent education. The 
final chapter, “The Product,” though brief, cannot fail 
to challenge the reader, who, if he answers Dr. Blatz’s 
questions, will have a reliable index of his own fitness to 
guide the youngsters in his charge. 
The insight and understanding apparent in previous 
books by this author are not lacking here. Understanding 
the Young Child deserves wide and careful reading, for the 
problems it presents have a higher importance 
than they have ever had before. 
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IN CENTRAL PARK 


In Central Park 

Children play at the blue-dusk hour 

That is prelude to dark. 

Their words ring clear as the lights that flash 
Spark on spark... . 


On a slope too dim for proper sight, 

Lanky boys still pitch a ball, 

And strike . . . and miss. . . and laugh and call, 
Reluctant to admit the night. 

I know the breeze that is fan for their faces, 

And the sponge of earth that is cool to their feet. 
In other years and other places 

I have learned what makes a twilight sweet, 

And what makes youngsters disallow 

Each day’s defeat. 

As once we lingered, they linger now, 

In hope that darkness will forget 

The haste of its coming, and will come 

Not yet—not yet... . 

Though one star pricks, and another pricks, 
They linger still. 

No use: for time is against their will— 

Time no dallying can deceive. 

Blue dusk yields to bluer night, 

And in twos and threes the loiterers leave. 


A brisk wind brushes over the grass 
That lies rumpled and tramped by the feet that played. 
Here and there late walkers pass 
Into lamplight and into shade. 
Then there are only you and I 
And the faint few stars of a city sky. . . 
And our silence—a pledge that for children’ s sake 
Must the world be remade. 
— BOoNARO W. OVERSTREET 


O YOUTH! 
O Youth! Thy fount bursts full to give 
Our sweetest hopes, most poignant fears. 
Pray, youth, drink deep the draft and 
live 
Thy fullest through thy richest years. 
—LIEvuT. Compr. C. D. GIAQUE 


CHIPMUNK 


Flash of fur—sparkling eyes, 

Jerk of tail—merry, wise; 

Head cocks—takes you in- 

Then there’s nothing where he’s been! 


— KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 
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THE YOUNG DEAD SOLDIERS 


The young dead soldiers do not speak. 
Nevertheless they are heard in the still houses. 
(Who has not heard them?) 


They have a silence that speaks for them at night 
And when the clock counts. 


They say, 
We were young. We have died. Remember us. 


They say, 
We have done what we could 
But until it is finished it is not done. 


They say, 


We have given our lives 


, But until it is finished no one can know what our 


lives gave. 


They say, 

Our deaths are not ours, 

They are yours, 

They will mean what you make them. 


They say, 

Whether our lives and our deaths were for peace 
and a new hope 

Or for nothing 

We cannot say. 

It is you who must say this. 


ak say, 
eave you our deaths. 
Give them their meaning. 
Give them an end to the war and a true peace, 
Give them a victory that ends the war and a 
peace afterwards, 
Give them their meaning. 
We were young, they say. 
We have died. 
Remember us. 
— ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 
Poem dedicated to Richard Myers 
(Reprinted by permission) 


THESE HOURS ARE MINE 


These hours are mine, these long sleepless hours 
When I cling quietly to the last of them, alone. 
None can rob me of the living, graceful dreams 
Waltzing on the low murmur of the night; 

Not even the wind rattling the faded blinds, 
Whistling uneasily through the dooryard elms. 


I command these hours, and they obey in unison 
As if I were lifting a baton before an orchestra. 
When darkness hides the hills, they yield; they let 
Into my heart a dream whose love I know; I hear 
The soft words spoken, whispered in the night. 


— LANSING CHRISTMAN 
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f be: National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
believing firmly that the best test of a nation’s 
worth is the opportunity given its young citizens 
to develop freely and fully, resolved at the recent 
Parent-Teacher Conference on Childhood and 
Youth “that the chairman of the platform com- 
mittee of the Republican and Democratic parties, 
meeting in convention in Chicago June 26 and 
July 19 respectively, include the following plan 
for education in their platform :” 

Democracy, more than any other form of govern- 
ment, depends upon trained and intelligent citizens. 
We believe with the founders of the Republic that 
ignorance is the enemy of freedom and that the basic 
safeguard of our liberties and our constitutional 
government is the universal education of our people. 
We reaffirm our conviction that opportunity for an 
education is the birthright of every American child, 
rrespective of race, economic status, or place of 
residence. 

Two world wars in one generation have clearly 
revealed the lack of educational opportunity in our 
country and have emphasized the stake of the nation 
n the education of its children. An education that 
will guarantee every child a decent start in life and 
that will prepare him for the unprecedented re- 
sponsibilities that will follow this war is the joint 
obligation of the local community, the state, and 
the nation. 

We declare unreservedly that the control and ad- 
ministration of our free public schools shall remain 
with the states and local communities. 

We favor the establishment, in cooperation with 
other nations, of an international agency to en- 

ourage the raising of educational standards and the 
teaching of mutual understanding among all nations. 

Another resolution of immense importance con- 
cerns the position of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers with regard to compulsory 
military service. The National Congress believes 
that, until more effective use “s made of the man- 
power and womanpower already available, seven- 
teen-year-old boys should not be drafted for mili- 
tary service. In addition, the National Congress 
opposes HR1806, HR3947, or any similar bill 
that would commit the nation at this time to a 
postwar program of universal military training. 


QEVERAL years ago the Educational Policies Com- 
\/ mission published what were then and still 
are the most vigorously democratic statements 
available on the purposes of education in this 
country. Readers of the National Parent-Teacher 
will readily recall three subsequent series built 
around later findings of the Commission. There 
is good reason to believe that from this editorial 
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venture thousands of parent-teacher readers 
formed a more accurate and comprehensive idea 
of what education in a democracy means and how 
to attain and maintain it. 

This month the National Parent-Teacher takes 
pleasure in announcing that an early fall issue 
will carry the first of a series of articles based 
on the Commission’s most recent publication, 
Education for All American Youth. In planning 
this series the editors were ably assisted by G. L. 
Maxwell of the Educational Policies Commission, 
It is with deep gratitude that we acknowledge Mr. 
Maxwell’s good counsel. 

S A rule, magazines end each annual volume 

with the December number. This requires 
their editors to take that quick glance backward 
and that long look forward at some time during 
the autumn. For the editors of this Magazine, 
however, the school year charts the course, and 
the pleasant but exceedingly challenging task of 
outlining a new volume comes during the summer. 
In order to plan the forthcoming volume in a 
way that will best suit the needs of our readers, 
the editors invite you to express yourself con- 
cerning what you liked best and what you liked 
least in the volume that ends with the current 
issue. You are invited also to list the topics you 
would like to have discussed in future issues. 

We are especially eager to have the opinions 
and suggestions of our readers, for this year we 
welcome over ten thousand new subscribers. This 
is good growth, and we recognize fully that the 
good will and appreciation of our readers have 
helped make it possible. We are aware, too, of 
the responsibilities that attend a large gain in 
circulation, and we assure you that every effort 
will be made to publish material that is full of 
up-to-the-minute interest and value. 

But all our efforts will fall short if we do not 
have your guidance. For who knows your prob- 
lems and needs better than you do? And who 
can instruct us more clearly concerning the diffi- 
culties of bringing up our young folks in the 
world of today? We urge you, therefore, to give 
our request your most thoughtful consideration. 
No long or formal dissertation is necessary. Just 
share with us the things you think we ought to 
consider so as ‘to make each issue of the National 
Parent-Teacher a profitable experience for you 
and to make all of them a sound and safe guide 
to a better understanding of the fundamental 
truths of child welfare. 
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SEARCHLIGHT 


teacher programs now being planned for 

1944-45 are so vitally important, or why 
they will require such careful planning if they 
are to reach a maximum of efficiency and service. 
No American citizen can have read his daily paper 
during the past year without realizing to the full 
that the problems of children and youth today are 
more numerous, more urgent and immediate than 
they have been at any time since the founding of 
our country. 

The difficulties that beset groups working to 
meet these needs are also well known. Families 
have been split up and disorganized because of 
the war. Mothers have taken jobs outside the 
home, thus widening the rift in many instances. 
Commodities have been rationed, causing home- 
making problems to multiply. Transportation and 
communication have been restricted, making it 
difficult for organized groups to come together. 
Nevertheless, as far as the parent-teacher organ- 
ization is concerned, work will continue on all 
fronts. Many handicaps have already been over- 
come by a combination of ingenuity and effort, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the rest will not 
yield to more of the same. 

One prime necessity, however, stands out in bold 
relief as we begin to think of the coming year’s 
program. That necessity is conservation—con- 
servation of time, effort, and energy so as to make 
every separate presentation count to the utmost. 
Whether the work in hand is a study course, a 
panel discussion, an article for publication, a pub- 
licity release, a radio broadcast, or a membership 
drive, no possibility of greater effectiveness must 
be neglected or overlooked. 


N es needs to be told why the parent- 


Congress Publications and Common Sense 


TIs only sensible, when a complicated job has to 
be done, to avail oneself of all possible aids to 





its accomplishment. Realizing from long experi- 
ence that the building of a year’s program of work 
is by no means the simple process it may appear 
at first glance, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has long made a point of supplying 
state congresses and local units with as much 
timely and pertinent program material as it can 
gather. National Congress publications abound in 
, just the sort of materials that lend themselves best 
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Helps in Program Planning 





\ND COMPASS POINTS 


to efficient and economical program planning. 
Moreover, all these materials are tailored, so to 
speak, to parent-teacher specifications. They are 
the result of many years of trial and error, of ob- 
servation and practice, of correlation and integra- 
tion. Each of them bears, therefore, the stamp of 
absolute parent-teacher authenticity. 

This is not to say that all National Congress ma- 
terials, or any part of them, must be used exactly 
as they are presented. It is well known to those fa- 
miliar with Congress work that all Congress ma- 
terials are purposely made flexible, so that they 
may be easily and readily adapted to local needs. 
What they do offer to the state congress and the 
council or local unit is a firm, workable basis on 
which a program may be built to follow the local 
community pattern. 

This basis is essential. Without it the year’s 
program may suffer from lack of unity, coherence, 
or emphasis. Any group that bases its program 
plans on a careful preliminary study of Congress 
aids will not lack either structure or strength. This 
year, when it is so vitally necessary to work with 
the highest efficiency, all plans may well be 
founded on the material here at hand. 


Here Is Abundance 


HERE is no lack of such material. A brief sum- 

mary of the resources now available will con- 
vince any impartial reader that no planning group 
need look beyond the organization for the essen- 
tials of a highly effective program. Of course, out- 
side materials may be used to supplement these. 
But even if no outside materials whatever were 
available, a strong program could be built by any 
group willing to use these offerings to their full 
effectiveness. 





HE National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, as an organization whose pro- 
gram of work is constantly being adapted to 
the needs of the times, presents in this series 
of articles a broad view of those needs as they 


appear from the vantage point of parent- 
teacher membership. Wartime programs and 


projects involving questions of organizational 
policy are selected for particular emphasis. 








Program Planning.—The first publication that 
comes to mind, of course, is the one specifically 
written to aid the builders of programs. This in- 
valuable pamphlet contains instructions for set- 
ting up every type of parent-teacher program, to- 
gether with innumerable suggestions forincreasing 
efficiency. Definite program outlines are included; 
seasonal emphases are listed; and every phase of 
parent-teacher work is shown to lend itself to one 
or another form of community presentation. Pro- 
gram Planning is a “must” for the Program com- 
mittee. 

Study Group Techniques.—This is another book- 
let no group should be without. The organization 
of parent-teacher study groups for parent educa- 
tion will be a prominent part of next year’s work 
in most American communities. The needs of par- 
ents today are as numerous and as demanding as 
the needs of their children. From the preschool 
age level through high school and junior college, 
education for effective parenthood is an immediate 
necessity. Study Group Techniques affords a com- 
prehensive picture of what to do and how to do it. 

National Parent-Teacher.—The Magazine is a 
storehouse of program material, for there is no 
page in any issue on which a parent-teacher pro- 
gram could not be founded. There are two study 
courses each year, one for the parents of pre- 
school children and one for the parents of children 
in elementary schools and high schools. Every ar- 
ticle in each course is supplemented by program 
outlines and study helps, and every one is written 
with immediate, current problems in mind. 

All National Parent-Teacher articles lend them- 
selves to program planning. Whether they deal 
with education, health, safety, home and family 
life, aid to the handicapped, or any other of the 
numerous problems concerned with the welfare 
of children and youth, they are sure to be timely, 
authentic, and stimulating. The National presi- 
dent’s timely message that appears in each issue 
provides a worthy theme for program emphasis. 
The organizational material that is presented from 
time to time is extremely useful. The material on 
Founders Day that is offered at the appropriate 
season each year is outstanding. The book reviews, 
the motion picture previews, and the Parent- 
Teacher Frontiers, which provide an unequaled 
panoramic view of what other parent-teacher 
groups are doing, all are teeming with program 
possibilities. 

Community Life in a Democracy.—Speaking 
from the community point of view, here is the pro- 
gram manual supreme. Community Life in a De- 
mocracy contains nineteen richly conceived and 
lavishly implemented chapters of information, in- 
spiration, and guidance in all areas of community 
service, particularly as they pertain to the well- 
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being of children, youth, and the family. It is prae. 
tically inexhaustible as a source of programs. With 
this book and Program Planning, augmented by 
the Magazine, any parent-teacher group can find 
enough interesting ideas and methods of presenta- 
tion to last for years. 

Proceedings.—The annual Proceedings of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers is a 
far richer source of program material than js 
often realized. The addresses by nationally known 
thinkers contain many points well suited to pro. 
gram emphasis, and they are sure to be timely and 
suggestive. The body of the Proceedings can algo 
be used with profit, for planning committees can 
learn from these reports what is being done in 
other states and communities. 

Founders Day Pamphlet.—The Founders Day 
pamphlet, which is revised or reissued every year, 
is familiar to all parent-teacher workers. In it are 
found materials about the Founders and dramatic 
presentations to commemorate their work with 
dignity and propriety. 

The Parent-Teacher Organization: Its Origins 
and Development.—This new book, although not 
strictly a program publication, is one with which 
all planners of programs should be thoroughly 
familiar. Knowledge of the basic principles on 
which parent-teacher endeavor is built cannot but 
be a great help when it comes to making programs 
conform acceptably to the parent-teacher ideal, 
Study groups in parent-teacher procedure or his- 
tory will find this book an excellent manual of 
reference. 


A Mandatory Challenge 


Wm more can be said of the challenge that 
faces parents and teachers in the year ahead 
other than that it is a mandatory challenge, a 
challenge we dare not fail to meet? Our boys and 
girls are looking to us for security, education, and 
guidance. Our country is looking to us for the best 
job we can possibly do in providing those boys 
and girls with everything they need to make their 
citizenship worth while. We, as members of the 
parent-teacher association, know only too well 
what a large order that is. Should we fail at any 
point to “deliver,” we shall have failed our chil- 
dren at the most critical point in our country’s 
history. 

This fact has direct bearing on the question of 
program planning. We cannot afford to waste our 
time or our talents or our energy. We must make 
every program count—first toward victory and 
then toward a continuing democracy in a peaceful 
world. The program helps offered us by the 
National Congress are helps worth having as we 
go forward to our task. 
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Popular Youth Centers 

The teen-agers of Burlington, Iowa, 
recently demonstrated what their new 

clubhouse means to them when they 
put on a show, “Here We Are,” which 
netted them close to $1,000 to guarantee the con- 
tinuance of the club. P.T.A. members sold tickets, 
made costumes, served lunches during rehearsals, 
and furnished a giant cake in honor of the “Spider 
Web’s” first birthday. There is no question in the 
minds of either the teen-agers or the parent- 
teacher group about the important place this club 
fills in the life of Burlington’s young people. 

The “Spider Web,” one of the first youth centers 
in Iowa, was instigated by an editorial in the high 
school Purple and Gray, reminding the adults of 
the city that students had no place in which to 
gather and challenging them to do something 
about it. Officers of the Central Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations were aroused to definite 
action. The superintendent of the city schools 
and the principal of the high school gave them 
the “go ahead” signal and actively cooperated. 
The Kiwanis Club and other civic groups became 
definitely interested and helped in the promotion 
plans. 

The result was the establishment of the “Spider 
Web,” which got its name through a student con- 
test. Twenty-five hundred dollars was raised in 
a week to finance the enterprise. The Central 
P.T.A. Council contributed *he first $200, which 
was made up of donations from all the local units. 

Rooms in the Y.M.C.A., provided with a sepa- 
rate entrance, were available at $60 a month. Most 
of the decorating was done by the high school art 
students under the supervision of the Central 
Council’s Recreation chairman. P.T.A. members 
from all units made the draperies. 


Facilities of the “Spider Web” 


The center has a large dance floor; a soda foun- 
tain, which was donated; a lounge furnished with 
davenports, chairs, desk, and piano; a powder 
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room for the girls; and a lounge for the 
boys. That love of the teen-ager, the juke box, 
supplies music, and the proceeds are split with the 
club. 

The club is open each weekday from 3:30 to | 
6:30 p.m. and three evenings—Monday, Friday, 
and Saturday. A paid matron is in charge. Dues 
are fifty cents a year, and during the first year 
of operation the dues paid the greater share of 
the running expenses. Membership is open to boys 
and girls from fourteen to twenty-one years, 
whether in school or not. Service youths are ad- 
mitted free. 

A Parent-Teacher Council vice-president serves 
on the adult board, and another vice-president is 
the volunteer adult director of this popular youth 
center. Parent-teacher members take turns in 
serving as volunteer hostesses. 

The success of the “Spider Web” is a striking 
example of what combined community effort can 
accomplish in helping to solve the youth problem, 
especially in a busy city where it has been greatly 
intensified by an influx of war workers. The Cen- 
tral Parent-Teacher Council and other organiza- 
tions feel more than repaid for their careful and 
intelligent planning and for the many hours of 
volunteer help they have put into the establish- 
ment and continuation of this center. 


Youth Center in a Farm Community 


In a wholly different type of community—a 
small town in the center of a farming and mining 
region—the parent-teacher association also saw 
the needs of youth and accepted the responsibility 
for doing something about it. In the town of 
Madrid the youth problem was heightened by the 
fact that many parents were working in a war 
plant a few miles away. 

In cooperation with an organization formed by 
the high school students, the parent-teacher unit 
interviewed businessmen and other members of the 
community, seeking their cooperation and some 
financial assistance. The success of their initial 
drive enabled them to rent a large building down- 
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town and thus to comply with the young people’s 
desire for a centrally located gathering place. 

Here they set up a milk bar where soft drinks, 
ice cream, chocolate milk, and candy are sold. 
Two nights a week high school students may 
dance, and a third evening is devoted to games. 
One night a week the center is open to junior 
high school students, and on that evening no danc- 
ing is allowed. 

A twenty-five-cent weekly fee entitles a boy 
or girl to use the center three nights a week. All 
those who attend must accept their share of re- 
sponsibility for the care of the center. Parent- 
teacher members and other community leaders 
serve as chaperons. The president of the associa- 
tion says that the center is proving to be most 
worth while and that the members “are very 
proud of the way in which the teen-agers are try- 
ing to prove themselves worthy of this opportunity 
given them by the P.T.A.” 

These stories tell about only two of the several 
youth centers established throughout Iowa with 
the cooperation of P.T.A groups. Parent-teacher 
leaders, recognizing the need of teen-agers for 
wholesome recreation in gathering places of their 
own, are working together with youth and various 
other community groups to bring about an intelli- 
gent solution that is agreeable to the young people. 
They have realized the necessity for making this 
recreational program one in which youth itself 
is vitally interested, in which youth definitely 
participates, and in which youth shares the 
responsibility. 

—HELEN L. Root, Editor 
Iowa Parent-Teacher Magazine 


Extension by Radio 


Radio, during the last few years, has 

become an important means of further- 

ing the development of the parent- 

teacher movement and objectives in 

Indiana. We recognize that we are still 
pioneering—and will be for years to come—even 
though radio programs are now an established 
medium. A discussion of how we are achieving 
our four radio objectives throughout the state will 
show what can be accomplished by making use 
of the talents that lie around us. 

The first objective of the radio committee is to 
help to develop in every child, youth, and adult 
a high standard of taste in radio listening. The 
radio activities of the La Porte City Council show 
how this work can be carried on even in a city 
that has no local broadcasting station. Radio 
newsletters, headed “Are You Listening?” were 
sent to each association in the council. These 
letters listed the date and time of five neighboring 
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council broadcasts as well as of “The Baxters.” 
This information, plus items about other outstand- 
ing educational and cultural broadcasts, was also 
sent to the local newspaper and appeared under 
the heading, “P.T.A. Lists Best Radio Programs.” 
The radio work of this council is an effective an. 
swer to those who say, “We see no need for a radio 
chairman when we have no local radio station.” 

Significant progress has been made toward 
achieving the second objective, which is “to en- 
courage wiser listening, discrimination in pro- 
gram selection, and an awareness of what radio 
can do to enrich our lives.” Through the forma- 
tion of organized listening groups for local parent- 
teacher broadcasts and for “The Baxters,” we are 
certain that this objective has been brought to the 
attention of many who were never before con- 
cerned with such matters. 


More Broadcasts by P.T.A.’s 


The third objective—“to encourage more and 
better broadcasting by local parent-teacher units, 
county and city councils’”—became the major ac- 
complishment of the year. In 1941-42 only sixty- 
six radio chairmen were appointed, and only three 
councils sponsored broadcasts, The following year 
showed progress, when eighty-seven radio chair- 
men were appointed and four more councils began 
broadcasting activities. During 1943-44, however, 
156 chairmen were appointed and sixteen councils 
sponsored broadcasts over ten radio stations. 

Indiana stations that carried parent-teacher 
broadcasts during the past year were wow0d, Fort 
Wayne; WTRC, Elkhart; WSBT, South Bend; wInpD, 
Gary; WJOB, Hammond; WASK, Lafayette; WKMO, 
Kokomo; wBow, Terre Haute; WEOA, Evansville; 
wsrc, New Albany; and WIRE, Indianapolis, All 
NBC and CBS stations cooperated 100 per cent 
in scheduling P.T.A. network programs during 
the past two years. There are only four other 
cities in the state in which there are both local 
radio stations and a parent-teacher council, and 
during 1945 we hope to begin P.T.A. broadcasts 
on these four stations. 

Seven of the sixteen participating councils re- 
ported a radio chairman in every local association. 
Furthermore, these councils gave each local the 
opportunity of sponsoring one broadcast. Sixty- 
seven locals reported members participating in 
broadcasts, and forty-seven associations took the 
responsibility of sponsoring one fifteen-minute 
broadcast. Five P.T.A.’s sponsored two or three 
broadcasts. 

City and county councils cooperated with one 
another in the use of the same radio station. Five 
councils—Lake County, Porter County, Hammond, 
Valparaiso, and Westchester—were rep: 
in a district series of thirty-nine broadcasts. In 
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another instance, twin cities (South Bend and 
Mishawaka) and St. Joseph County councils alter- 
nated the weekly broadcast. This parent-teacher 
program had the distinction of being included on 
the city’s new frequency modulation schedule. 

From a “standing start,” the Kokomo Council 
made rapid progress in only four months of radio 
activity. A radio series by and for young people 
was launched with a city-wide celebration. All 
the participants were young people, representing 
eleven youth organizations. The opening broad- 
cast used an announcer from the high school 
student body and “talent” from the high school 
choir, the Girl Scout Chorus, and the Salvation 
Army Youth Band. A girl and a boy spoke on 
the subjects “What the Community Expects from 
Its Youth” and “What Youth Expects of the Com- 
munity.” Each youth organization plans to spon- 
sor one broadcast during the year. 

When a district director included broadcasting 
activities in her work, an unusual radio setup came 
about. A thirty-nine week series gave every as- 
sociation in Jasper, Lake, Newton, and Porter 
counties the opportunity of sponsoring a broad- 
east. Parent-teacher members often traveled as 
much as forty or fifty miles to the radio station 
during the hottest and the coldest weather. Both 
National and state scripts were used in the radio 
series, and nineteen original scripts were written 
and presented. 

Among some of the most outstanding and in- 
spirational broadcasts in the state were those in 
which white and negro members participated. 
Four councils produced such broadcasts. 


Script Services 


Indiana’s State Script Exchange was inaugu- 
rated during this past year. Twenty-nine different 
scripts, covering all phases of parent-teacher work, 
were listed in the Script Catalogue, which was 
sent to each radio chairman. Scripts were loaned 
for a period of three weeks. Several associations 
used both National and state scripts as a special 
feature of their regular monthly meetings. Even 
the suggested theme music was supplied, and all 
other details were carried out just as in a regular 
broadcast. 

The Radio Script Service of the National Con- 
gress - helped immensely in the expansion of 
Indiana’s broadcasting activities, for all council 
radio chairmen who direct them receive this serv- 
ice. The scripts are also sent to council presidents 
who have access to local radio stations but have 
not yet made use of them. These same council 
presidents also receive all state radio material. 
The National Radio Script Service is now in use 
over ten stations in Indiana. 

The fourth and last objective of the radio com- 
mittee is to “encourage greater publicity for 
parent-teacher broadcasts.” Local P.T.A. broad- 
casts and “The Baxters” were publicized through 
announcements at P.T.A. meetings, telephone calls, 
home announcements, news bulletins, printed 
post cards, newspaper items, and other means. 

We feel that P.T.A. radio activities in Indiana 
are doing constructive and creative work in pub- 
licizing and advancing the ideals of the parent- 


teacher movement. 
—DOROTHY STEWART GREIG 





WOE TO THE OPPRESSORS 


The man and the citizen disappear forever in the tyrant. 


Repression works only to strengthen and knit the oppressed. 


—FEODOR DOSTOYEVSKY 


—JOHN STEINBECK 


Tyranny ... is not easily conquered; yet we have this consolation with us, that the 
harder the conflict, the more glorious the triumph. 


Of all the tyrannies on human kind 


—JOHN MORLEY 


The worst is that which persecutes the mind. 
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of the motion picture as public entertain- 

ment. On April 14, 1894, the films made 
their first unpretentious appearance in a shoe- 
store building at 1155 Broadway, New York City. 
Here ten of Edison’s Kinetoscope machines (pro- 
jectors) were set up in two rows enclosed by a 
metal railing, upon which the spectator leaned 
as he looked through the peephole and viewed the 
animated picture. Twenty-five cents was the ad- 
mission price and $120 constituted the box-office 
receipts for the first day’s showings. 

Having no conception of the value of his in- 
vention, Thomas A. Edison considered it of so 
little importance that he would not pay the $150 
required for a European patent. He had already 
invented the phonograph, and in 1887 had begun 
his research to invent a “machine that would do 
for the eye what the phonograph did for the ear.” 

Edison had invented the motion-picture camera 
but had no flexible film to use in it. By 1889 George 
Eastman had produced a tough, flexible film ma- 
terial to meet the “roller photography” require- 
ment of his Eastman Kodak. This was the same 
as the film requirement of Edison’s camera, which 
needed a flexible picture-making material that 
could be carried over a set of sprockets and past 
the lens of the camera. 

The pictures thus taken required a projector 
with gears, sprockets, and a lens which would 
project the animated pictures onto a screen. It 
then became the research task of Thomas A. Edi- 
son to devise such a projector. His Kinetoscope 
was the result, and the first ten models were com- 
pleted in 1894, 

By 1927 a great industry had been built around 
the silent film, and in that year the research tech- 
nicians found a method of giving it a voice. The 
first “talkie,” The Jazz Singer, was received with 
such acclaim as to revolutionize the industry. 

Today this industry employs some 300,000 peo- 
ple. There are about 17,000 motion picture thea- 
ters in the United States alone, with a weekly 
audience of approximately 90,000,000. This re- 
markable progress has been made possible very 
largely by men whose names seldom make the 
headlines—the scientists and engineers who work 
behind the scenes in the research laboratories. 

—RvuTH B. HEDGES 


Te: year 1944 marks the fiftieth anniversary 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGEs, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 


JUNIOR MATINEE 
(From 8 to 14 years) 


Andy Hardy’s Blonde Trouble— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Di- 
rection, George B. Seitz. This latest episode in the lives of the 
ever-popular Hardy family has the same excellence of produ 
tion and acting as the previous pictures of this entertaini 
series. Andy starts to college at his father’s alma mater andi 
immediately engulfed in the usual freshman confusion and 
trouble, which condition is greatly augmented by the presence 
of three blondes—two of them identical twins who pretend to 
be one girl. Cast: Lewis Stone, Mickey Rooney, Fay Holden, 
Sara Haden. 











Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 
Cover Girl—Columbia. Direction, Charles Vidor. Color, 


music, dancing, and romance are expertly synchronized in this 
highly entertaining picture. It has, also, an excellent cast, and 
an interesting story into which the pmaem A acts are logically 
blended. The dancing sequences are especially beautiful. Cast: 
Rita Hayworth, Gene Kelly, Lee Bowman, Phil Silvers, Jinx 


Falkenburg. 
Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Entertaining 





Her Primitive Man— Universal. Direction, Charles Lamont. 
Comedy — mildly funny— with makeup which would not fool a 
child, a different theme, Robert Paige as a handsome (if rather 
bogus) head-hunter and a good supporting cast. Writing a 
book on the Lupari Head-hunters (through listening to Edward 
Everett Horton—bartender at a Cuban night spot—hold forth 
on the subject) proved easy going for a young author and 
provided interesting reading for his publisher, until he was 
exposed by an attractive girl anthropologist. Cast: Robert 
Paige, Louise Allbritton, Robert Benchley, Edward Everett 


Horton. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing 


Fair 
Once upon a Time—Columbia. Direction, Alexander Hall. 
This most unusual story is interesting and appealing. 
picture is filled with human comedy and pathos; it is exception- 
ally well cast and is directed with understanding and sincerity. 
An expressive musical score and delightful whimsical touches 
contribute to this amusing, worth-while film. The story is an 
adaptation of Norman Corwin’s amusing fantasy, ‘‘My Client 
Curly,” written for radio release. It concerns a Broadway 
producer on the verge of bankruptcy, who, as a last resort, 
sponsors a dancing caterpillar, the beloved pet of a — boy. 
ast: Cary Grant, Janet Blair, James Gleason, Ted Donaldson. 
Adults 14-18 
Delightful fantasy Good 
Pin-Up Girl—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Bruce Humber- 
stone. Lavish musical, filmed in beautiful technicolor, present- 
ing Betty Grable advantageously, supported by a cast of 
talented stars. The Skating Vanities stage a red, white, and 
blue fan number that is most effective, as is, also, the po 
drill arranged by Fanchon. The music is modern and several 








— new songs are introduced. Cast: Betty Grable, John 
arvey, Martha Raye, Joe E. Brown, Eugene Pallette. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good 





Show Business— RKO-Radio.” Direction, Edwin L. Marin. 
Well done for the type, this will answer the plea at home and 
in the service for fun, songs, and dandies on the screen. It is 
interesting to note changes in styles of entertainment, 

and manners as the story progresses. The acts are well 
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ed and are more important than the story. Cast: Eddie Cantor, 
George Murphy, Joan Davis, Nancy Kelly. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 
Two Sisters and a Sailor— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. _ Direc- 


tion, Richard Thorpe. Star-studded entertainment de luxe. 
Smoothly directed and elaborately staged, this romantic musi- 
cal has a pleasing story, with most of the action taking place in 
a canteen for service men. The entertainers are Harry James, 
his trumpet and orchestra, Albert Coates directing the sym- 

hony, with Gracie Allen at the piano, and Xavier Cugat and 
his South American Orchestra. José Iturbi and Amparo 
Novarro play a concerto for two pianos, and there are many other 
stars in songs and dances. Cast: June Allyson, Gloria de Haven, 
Van Johnson, Tom Drake, Jimmy Durante. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 
FAMILY 





The Adventures of Mark Twain— Warner Bros.-First Nation- 
al. Direction, Irving Rapper. This memorable film is a pic- 
torial biography of our beloved Mark Twain, which weaves 
into a pattern the forces that shaped his life—dominated b 

the understanding and inspiration of his wife. It is also a record, 
at times reaching magnificent proportions, of that important 
era in the development of the nation which Mark Twain’s 
gifted pen has ere for posterity. Cast: Fredric March, 


Alexis Smith, Donald Crisp, Alan Hale. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature 





Days of Glory —RKO-Radio. Direction, Jacques Tourneur. 
This tragic picture, with its superb characterizations, serves as 
an inspiring tribute to the courageous Russian guerrillas who 
banded together to divert the Nazis until the Russian army had 
time to powers a defense of Moscow. The patriotic fervor with 
which these people give their lives for the cause shows reason 
for the continued successes of the Russian defense. Cast: 
Tamara Toumanova, Gregory Peck, Alan Reed, Maria Palmer. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Interesting Tense No 


Follow the Boys—Universal. Direction, Eddie Sutherland. 
Some diverting specialty acts are tied together by a slight, but 
tragic, wartime story. In cooperation with the USO, a one- 
time vaudeville star brings back vaudeville as entertainment for 
the soldiers in camp, both at home and overseas. Brief a 
pearances of notable motion picture and radio stars highlight 
the picture. Cast: George Raft, Vera Zorina, Grace McDonald, 
Charles Butterworth. : 
14-1 


Adults 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Mature 


Meet the People— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Charles 
Riesner. The original song, musical, and specialty features 
which made this popular as a stage musical are presented with 
freshness and charm of setting by a group of top-flight artists. 
The story, laid in a shipyard, is appropriate to the central 
theme—‘‘The common man is wonderful, meet him.” While it 
isslow in getting under way, it is above average of its type. 
Cast: Lucille Ball, Virginia O’Brien, Dick Powell, Bert Lahr. 
Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Good Good If interested 
The Negro Soldier—U.S. War Department. The superb 
ona and technical skill which won fame for Frank Capra as 
& producer in Hollywood are evidenced in this U.S. Army 
Signal Corps documen film. It is an historical record of the 
contribution of the American Negro to the winning of our wars 
and to our artistic and industrial progress. The narration, as 
delivered by Carlton Moss in his Negro church, should stir 
the heart of every American with pride for the Negro citizen. 
It also clearly shows the Negro that he has a tradition to uphold 
and a stake in the nation’s future. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Outstanding Outstanding Mature 
This Is the Life—Universal. Direction, Felix Feist. A romantic 
comedy with music, based on the stage piay by Sinclair Lewis 
and Fay Wray. The story, as presented, is unconvincing, and 
Susanna Foster is cast in an unflattering role. Donald O’Con- 
nor gives a lively performance and the picture, as a whole, is 

entertainment. The action centers around a young girl 
who imagines herself in love with a divorced man who is still in 














ve with his ex-wife. Cast: Donald O’Connor, Susanna 
Foster, Patric Knowles, Louise Allbritton. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Mature 
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Uncertain Glory— Warner Bros. Direction, Raoul Walsh. A 
well-told story laid in occupied France. The characters are well 
drawn, and consistent in their reaction to situation. An officer 
of the law, who has spent years in tracking down a murderer, is 
forced by his conscience to bargain with the latter in an effort 
to save one hundred Frenchmen from the Gestapo. Because of 





the excellent acting of Paul Lukas, the story becomes an 

interesting study in psychology. Cast: Errol Flynn, Paul 

Lukas, Jean Sullivan, Lucile Watson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 

Good Good Mature 
ADULT 





Address Unknown— Producer and Director, William Cameron 
Menzies. This is an unusual film because of the unique cine- 
matic treatment of the theme of fear, the artistry of the photog- 
raphy, and the superior strength of the acting by the central 
character in a role which has much of the quality of Hamlet. 
The story is of a German who returns to his native land during 
the early days of the Nazi rule. He tries to fit into the New Order 
but, in the end, finds himself tortured by his own conscience and 
haunted by the relentless Gestapo. Cast: Paul Lukas, Carl 
Esmond, Peter Van Eyck, Mady Christians. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Exceptional Mature tragedy No 


And the Angels Sing—Paramount. Direction, George Mar- 
shall. This talented girl quartette is worthy of a series of 
stories typifying an American family. Their music, song, and 
specialty acts highlight an unsophisticated story, into which 
a and drinking are i for humor and have no 
egitimate place. The action which takes place in their home— 
where their father keeps house for them, directs their musical 
careers, and rules them with love and firmness—is most enter- 
taining. When the action swings to the ag club, where they 
become involved with its slightly crooked, ne’er-do-well band 
leader, the story loses its unsophisticated charm. Cast: Fred 
MacMurray, Dorothy Lamour, Betty Hutton, Diana igre. 
Adults 14-18 14 
Entertaining Doubtful, No 
because of ethics 
Moon over Las Vegas— Universal. Direction, Jean Yarbrough. 
A fair cast, a fair story, with fair direction. Some laughs help 
out, and a few specialty numbers provide entertainment. Vera 
Vague is added for the comedy touch, and cio a | and 
musical ba und are good. Cast: Anne Gwynne, David 











Bruce, Vera Vague, Vivian Austin. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Not recommended No 
MOTION PICTURES REVIEWED 
IN MAY ISSUE 

JUNIOR MATINEE (8 to 14 Years 
Buffalo Bill—A pioneer western in technicolor. Atmospheric 


and beautiful. 
Four Jills in a Jeep—Experiences of four movie stars tour- 
ing a onepe. : ; 
a ly Way?—Delightfully human, with beautiful music, 
comedy, and pathos. 

i arvest Moon—Well staged musical set in the 


Shine On, 
early 1900's. 
Tunisian Victory—Step-by-step account of the Tunisian 
campaign, filmed on the firing line. Authentic. 

FAMILY 
The Falcon Out West—Refreshing Western background, in- 


plot. 

Hat Check Honey—Fairly entertaining light comedy, routine 
Pict hear Malone the Iii. See 
our Before t wn rman espionage in 

land. Novel by Somerset Ma a 

Ladies Courageous— Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron. 
Aver entertainment. 

Nine Girls—Murder mystery with light comedy touch. 


Diverting. 

Tampico—Nazi U-boats in the Caribbean. Saboteurs. 

Up in ag de Room—Modernized version of the stage 
mney, using. 

The White Cliffs—Artistically produced. A poi t blend- 
ing of humor and pathos, the story covers two World Wars. 


Excellent. 

ADULT 
Voice in the Wind—Stark drama, with a decidedly foreign 
flavor, treating of unhappy people caught in the backwash 


of war. 

The Whistler—Thrilling detective story, with a number of 
unusual slants. 

You Can’t Ration Love— Mediocre campus musical. Pleas- 
ing cast of young people, boring story, doubtful ethics. 
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Thrift Guidance for Working 
Youth 


N the home front this summer an estimated five 

million boys and girls from fourteen to seventeen 
years old are working either full or part time on pro- 
duction lines, on farms, in factories, and at the corner 
stores of the nation. They are earning from eight to eighty 
dollars a week. By far the greatest number earn between 
eighteen and twenty-five, according to an estimate by 
the Children’s Bureau. 


With their new wealth, these five million young workers 
may help to bulwark the nation’s war finance program, or 
they may use it to bid for already scarce goods and 
services. What they do with it depends in a large meas- 
ure on the thrift guidance given them in their homes. 
High school surveys received in the Education Section 
of the Treasury’s War Finance Division indicate that too 
many students have accepted the ten per cent yardstick 
used in the payroll savings plan for War Bond deduc- 
tions—apparently unaware of possible differences be- 
tween their parents’ and their own margins for War 
Savings. 


On the other hand, there is ample proof that many 
are putting every spare dollar into War Bonds. A wise 
father in Quincy, Massachusetts, last summer convinced 
his seventeen-year-old shipyard-worker son that war 
wages were not spending money. As a result the boy 
spent only three dollars a week of his grown-up wages 
and put the rest into War Bonds. A high school boy in 
Geneva, New York, has already invested $1700 of his 
earnings in War Bonds. 


Throughout the schools of the nation, War Savings 
programs have consistently taught the old lessons of 
thrift plus the new lessons of financial responsibility in a 
nation at war. Perhaps some of these thrifty young 
workers were also influenced by relatives and friends in 
the armed services. One such youngster received a letter 
from his soldier brother in Hawaii, who wrote: 


“Say, Johnny, if you don’t mind my making a sugges- 
tion, why not wait until after the war to buy acar? I’m 
not trying to spoil your plans, honest! Some of us have 
plans, too, but we’ve got a little job to do before we can 
put our dreams into action. Save your money, and buy 
War Bonds. We like to know that the people at home 
are backing us up in this fight.” 


A parent’s approach to his youngster’s savings will 
necessarily depend upon the financial situation in the 
family. In some cases, discussion may begin with his 
obligation to contribute regularly toward the family 
budget. This responsibility will largely determine how 
much the youngster can save. How to save will involve 
making a day-by-day plan pointing toward a selected 
goal. A good savings plan will include budgeting for 
personal necessities; selecting a 1954 goal to be achieved 
through the purchase of 1944 War Bonds; and buying 
bonds through payroll allotment. Without adult finan- 
cial obligations, the young worker can usually save fifty 
per cent or more from each pay check, instead of his 
Dad’s average of ten per cent. 


— NANCY LARRICK, Education Section 
War Finance Division 
Treasury Department 
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Contributors 


W. W. Bauer, M.D., director of the bureau of health 
and public instruction of the American Medical Associg- 
tion, includes in his wide range of activities lectures 
and writings on many phases of public health. His book 
Americans Live Longer! is outstanding in its field. Dr. 
Bauer has long served the National Congress as a mem- 
ber of its advisory committee for the Summer Round- 
Up of the Children. 





Don W. GUDAKUNST is medical director of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and one of 
America’s top-flight ‘‘generals” in the war against polio- 
myelitis. Of the long hours demanded by his work Dr, 
Gudakunst has said, “To me the tracking down of 
epidemic disease is the most fascinating career a man 
can follow. And making good medical care available to 
all is one of its greatest rewards.” 





ETHEL KAWIN, noted specialist in the field of child 
development, is director of guidance in the public 
schools of Glencoe, Illinois, and a lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She is especially well known to this 
Magazine’s readers as director of their current year’s 
preschool study course, Basic Training for theTod- 
dler. Miss Kawin’s published works include Children of 
Preschool Age and The Wise Choice of Toys. 





BonarRO W. OVERSTREET, distinguished as a writer, 
lecturer, and adult educator, is a regular contributor 
to these pages. Those who have followed her War 
Comes to Liberty Hill series will appreciate why Mrs, 
Overstreet is rapidly extending her reputation as a true 
and sympathetic analyst of the democratic spirit. Her 
two latest books, Courage for Crisis and American 
egg have been highly praised by the press and the 
public. 





JuDITH WALLER is public service director in the NBC 
Central Division. Her long and brilliant career in radio 
is everywhere known. Among many other honors, Miss 
Waller has been designated by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs as one of the fifty outstanding women 
in the United States. She is responsible for developing 
a multitude of successful radio ventures including the 
University of Chicago Round Table, the American 
Medical Association’s Doctors at War, and our own 
parent-teacher program, The Bazters. 





The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible for 


this month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. F. R. Kenison, presi- 


dent, Iowa Congress, and Mrs. Frank S. Root, editor, Jowa 
Parent-Teacher Magazine; and Mrs, Frederick Conkle, presi- 
dent, Indiana Congress, and Mrs. Jack C. Greig, radio 
man, Indiana Congress. 





This issue was delayed so that we might bring 
you at the earliest possible moment some of the 
valuable pronouncements heard at the recent 
Conference held by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in New York, May 22-24. 
A complete report of the Conference, including 
all the addresses, workshops, and symposiums, 
as well as the official reports and records of the 
organization for the past year, will be published 
in the 1944 Proceedings. The publication date 
will be announced later. 
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Memphis, Tennessee 


SECRETARY 


Mrs. H. S. Klein, 1347 13th Street Mr. 
Huntington 1, West Virginia 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 
AIDES TO PRESIDENT 


VICE-PRESIDENTS FROM REGIONS 
Dr. Alice Sowers, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma 
Mrs. J. S. Stewart, 557 17th Street, 
Longview, Washington 


Mr. Howard V. Funk 
Bronxville, New York 


Mrs. — C. Stopher, 138 North Lincoln St., 
Mrs. Clifford F. Thompson, 238 South Main St., 
ford, Connecticut 


Walli 
Mrs. O. C. Ufford, en West Mulberry, 


Fort Coilins, Colora: 


TREASURER 


. W. Faust, 315 Fourth Avenue 
jew York 10, New York 


NATIONAL CHAIRMEN OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


Art 
Mrs. Gertrude E. Flyte, Box 112, Mitchell, 
South Dakota. 


Character and Spiritual Education 
Mrs. Nathaniel E. White, 77 Ardoene St., 
Providence 7, Rhode Island. 


Citizenship 
Mr. Knox Walker, Fulton County Board of Ed- 
ucation, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Congress Publications 
Mrs. Albert L. Gardner, RFD 1, Perth Amboy, 
heme Jersey. 


retin with Colleges 
Bingham, 2005 Cowper St., 
Re Cailfornt. 


Exceptional Child 
Dr. Elise H. Martens, U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 


Founders Day 
Mrs. William Kletzer, 3146 N. E. 
Portland 12, Oregon. 


Health and Summer Round-Up of the 

Children 

Dr. Martha Clifford, Director, Connecticut 
State Department of Health, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


High School Service 
. Grover Hartt, 6114 Lindell Ave., 
Texas. . 


Home and Family Life 

Mrs. George E. Calvert, State Board of Public 
Affairs, Capitol Bldg., Oklahoma City 5, 
Oklahoma. 


Palo 


10th Ave., 


Dallas 6, 


Alabama: Mrs. Joseph W. Eshelman, — 
30 Fairway Drive, Mt. Brook, Birmingham 5 
Arizona: Mrs. James P. —_ 
09 W. Holly, Phoenix 
Arkansas: Mrs. Elston S. ‘alien 
301 N. <a St., Little Rock 


California: Mrs. J. J. Gar 
4325 Sasa. Ave., Menlo Park 
Colorado: Mrs. aa” Wilson, 
1242 S. Williams St., Denver 
Connecticut: Mrs. Jesse L. Mariner 
28 Livingston Rd., E. Hartford 
Delaware: Mrs. John W. Reynolds, 
70 N. Woodward Ave., Roselle, Wilmington 126 
D. C.: Mrs. Mackall Fetzer, 
2211 39th St. N. W., Washington 
Florida: Mrs. Walter Beckham 
461 — 22nd Road, Miami 
Georgia: Mrs. J. C. 
Os w. Taylor St., Griffin 
Hawaii: Mrs. W. H. Beers, Jr., 
1735 Anapuni, Honolulu 4 
Idaho: Mrs. Howard J. Maughan, 
152 . Oneida, Preston 
Illinois: Mrs. Theodore Gleichma 
2401 12th "Ave., Moline 
Indiana: Mrs. Frederick Conkle, Noblesville 
lowa: Mrs. F. R. Kenison, Madrid 
Kansas: Mrs. Ben McCamant, 
1050 Amidon, Wichita 


Kentucky: Mrs. Tuttle Lockwood, 
Afton Heights, Paducah 





President, National Parent-Teacher, Inc., 


NATIONAL OFFICE: 600 Seuth Mi 


International Relations 
Mrs. R. H. Jesse, 610 University Ave. 
la, Montana. 


Juvenile Protection 
Mrs. Arch J. West, 373 “E” St., Salt Lake 
City 3, Utah. 
Legislation 
Mrs. Malcolm McClellan, 2111 Oak St., Jack- 
sonville 4, Florida. 
Membership 
Mrs. True Davis, 503 N. 5th St., St. Joseph 51, 
Missouri. 
Mental Hygiene 
Dr. Joseph Miller, 83 N. Washington St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
Music “ 
Mrs. Curtis Stout, 1808 Beechwood Rd., Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 
Narcotics Education 
Miss Winnie Buckels, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Jackson 106, Mississippi. 
Parent Education 
Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann, Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 
Preschool Service 
Mrs. Carl R. Brister, 150 North St., Auburn, 
New York. 
Procedure and Bylaw 
Mrs. H. F. Godeke, *3001 2ist St., Lubbock, 
Texas. 


Programe 
rs. Charles D. Center, 137 W. Rugby Ave., 
College Park, Georgia. 





Louisiana: Mrs. Roger P. Sharp, 
1838 Robert St., New Orleans 15 
Maine: Mrs. Leroy H. Smith, Winterport 
Maryland: Mrs. Stanley G. Cook, Indian Head 
Mansachuantte: Mrs. Burtis E. Dresser, 
38 Berkshire Avenue, Springfield ro) 
Michigan: Mrs. James C. Parker, 
1729 Union Boulevard, S. E., Grand Rapids 7 
Minnesota: Mrs. D. A. Munr 
1823 E. 10th, Duluth 5 
Mississippi: Mrs. D. R. Jenkins, State College 
Missouri: Mrs. Frank Wheeler 
1420 St. Louis St., Springfield 
Montana: Mrs. C. W. a 
N. Rodney, Helena 
Nebraska: Mrs. Charles eu 
4911 Webster St., Omaha 
Nevada: Mrs. E. R. Harker 
820 Humboldt St., Reno 
New Bacnguhien, Dr. nes we S. Vout 
Keene Teachers College, Keene 
New Jersey: Mrs. ae Twitchell, 
eReede Ra., South Orange 
New Mexico: eae pte: A. Yoder, 
402 S. Lea " Ave., Roswell 
New York: Mrs. Avery J. Pratt, 
356 Parker Ave., Buffalo 16 
North Carolina: Mr. Charles W. Phillips, 
Woman's College, Greensboro 
North Dakota: Mrs. O. T. Forde, 
600 Avenue D, Bismarck 


Ruth A. Bottomly, Director of 


Publicit 
Mrs. John E. Hayes, 691 N. Shoshone, Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 
Radio 
Dr. H. B. McCarty, Director, Radio Station 
WHA, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
Reading and Library Service 
Mrs. M. Mulberry, 9345 S. Winchester 
Ave., Chicago 20, Illinois. 
Recreation 
Mrs. Reflin Brown 1134 N. Orange Drive, Los 
Angeles 38, ifornia. 
Rural Service 
Dr. 


I. D. Weeks, University of South 
Vermillion, South Dakota. —— 


Safety 
Mrs. L. K. Nicholson, 357 8th Ave., Salt Lake 
City 3, Utah. 
School Bducation 
Miss Samuelson, Iowa State Teachers 
Assn., 415 Shops Bidg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
School ees 
Mrs. Paul H. Leonard, 900 Laurens, Columbia 
5, South Carolina. 
Social Hygiene 
Mrs. Bess N. Rosa, Woman's College, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 
Visual Education 
Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, 13 Page Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 1 0, Ohio. 


Mrs. James Fitts Hill, 200 Gilmer Ave., Montgomery 6, Alabama. 
PRESIDENTS OF STATE BRANCHES 


Ohio: Mrs. I. W. m 
129 Blymyer Ave., Mansfield 
Oklahoma: Mrs. ge Flesner, 
1224 Fern St., Stillwater 
Oregon: Mrs. H. H. Geor, 
417 Oregon Bidg., 509 S. Ww. Oak St., Portland 4 
Pennsylvania: 3 Edwin F. Yarnall 
> ag 


330 Highland Rd., 
Rhode Island: Mrs. nae ny Gould 
8 Grace St., Cranston 
South Carolina: Mrs. - H. Groce, Lyman 
South Dakota: Mrs. E. L. 
1301 South 


Tennessee: Mrs. Paul J. Dunn, 
Route 3, Nashville 


St, Aberdeen 


Texas: Mrs. Jack M. Little, 
3513 Purdue, Dallas 5 
Utah: Mrs. Edmund P 
1256 S. 7th Si. Rast 'Salt Lake City 5 
Vermont: Mrs. — M. Fay, 
59 Olympus Rd., Proctor 
Virginia; Mrs. Wi 


illis, 
inomgng’ ae Norfolk 7 
Washington: otc Nate 


16315 Maplewia, Ss. W., 66 
West Virginia: Mrs. A. W. McConnell, wei 
sep Mrs. aaa fon bg tr 4 
Wyoming: Mrs. Muri onteteieee Sadie 


chigan Boulevard, Chicage 5S, IMineis 
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Tivo New Pidy Courses 
- s, 
: So -/ew Stic y Courses 
C 

& sz LIFE AT THE PRESCHOOL LEVEL | 
oe q Alay Directed by Ethel Kawin, guidance counselor for the public schools of Glencoe, 
ee: 3 Illinois, and lecturer in education at the University of Chicago. . 
Cae | AT Young and Healthy Is Obedience What We Want? 

4 E THE How “Bright” Is This Child? What Is the War Doing to Our Children?” 
Rese q How the Family Helps or Hinders The A B C of Emotions 4 
Ge a 3 PRESCHOOL What Will Santa Claus Bring? Stepping Up to the School Level 
BBB evel 








- GUIDING THE CITIZENS 
% Me : OF TOMORROW GUIDING THE 
“3 ; Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann, associate CITIZENS OF 


professor of psychology and parent education 
at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station TOR ee 





in: ae 4 of the University of lowa. 

i ae 

1? a ( What Kind of Discipline Now? 
oer. Quarrels and Tempers 


What Environment Means to Personality 
What Shall We Tel! Our Children about Peace? 
Counseling with Our Children 

2 Sex Education Today 

pe Making the Most of Success and Failure 

3 Family Recreation 


E courses are recommended to every study and discussion group seeking 
ss ae rial that is sound, timely, and pertinent. The needs and problems of children 
Rose arents alike will be discussed by top-ranking observers of child behavior and 
ae relationships. The first article in each course—complete with outlines, 

. 1s, and related reading references—will appear in the September issue. 
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PNATIQONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
600 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD « CHICAGO 5, ILLINO! 
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